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As we said before... 
YOU CAN‘T MAKE A GOOD 
SHOE WITHOUT GOOD BINDING 


yy 
PERO & DANIELS~ INC. 


THOMAS G. PLANT BLDG. BOSTON 3Q-——MASS. 











GOOD "aE SG 


That’s why Gallun’s Cretan Calf 
is the leather that sells your shoes 


Cretan Calf is a great favorite with custom bootmakers. They 
know that the warm gleam and the rich, deep colors of this beautt- 
ful vegetable tannage lend an added air of distinction to expert 
craftsmanship. Moreover, the beauty of this aristocratic leather is 
further enhanced by the etfects of clean punching and pinking. 
Besides being unsurpassed in tasteful appearance, shoes made 
from Cretan Calf are luxuriously soft and comfortable. For Cretan 
Calf, like all the famous Gallun vegetable tannages, is glove-soft 
at the first wearing. This velvety softness is retained throughout 
the life of the shoe — despite repeated wettings and dryings. 
Capitalize on the beauty and comfort that ts inherent in all 
Gallun vegetable tannages, You build a loyal following of dis- 
criminating customers — the kind of customers who put extra 
profits in your register. Be sure to check the Gallun numbers 
when you make up your orders to leading manufacturers, . . . 
A. F. Gallun & Sons Corporation, Tanners, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


smooth, but not glared 
ONE OF THE FAMOUS GALLUN VEGETABLE TANNAGES 


Normandie Calf <4 bh, Norwegian Calf 


6 
hond-boarded, glozed * hond-boarded gran 
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.¢ 
¢ Star Brand 


4° INTRINSIC THREAD 


because it is highly sewable —Shoe manufacturers don’t 
need to be told much about that. They know they can 
depend on Intrinsic to keep feeding through their ma- 


chines with a minimum of interruptions. 


because it has high strength —Intrinsic is made from 
especially selected premium grades of cotton carefully 
blended to provide the best in sewing thread. 


-because it has high quality — Intrinsic is produced under 
constant scientific quality control. It is tested in every 
step of its production to make certain that shoe manu- 
faciurers receive the same uniform high quality they 
have learned to expect from Intrinsic in every shipment. 


ST. LOUIS + CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


RICAN 


COMPANY 
260 WEST BROADWAY, W. Y. 


ENGINEERING 


Seam Engineering is an individualized service 
performed in the laboratories of The American 
Thread Company and provides manufacturers 
with recommended thread size, recommended 
thread quality, recommended thread combi- 
nations, recommended stitches per inch. 
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IEID ITO IRIAIL 


Stability Isn‘t Security 


HE SHOE industry has now 

reached a production “floor” of 
about 450,000,000 pairs annually. 
and a consumption “floor” of around 
125,000,000 pairs. This is basic— 
that is, production based on popula- 
tion figures, or three pairs per capita. 
with consumption at slightly less than 
three pairs. 

Actual production and = consump- 
tion. of course. has been running a 
‘bit higher. For instance, in 1948 
production was 463,000,000 — pairs. 
while consumption or retail sales was 
440,000,000 pairs. We thus find that 
we are operating a bit higher than 
the floor (based on a population of 
150,000,000). This means. signifi- 
cantly. that there is still a little fat 
covering the lean meat. and that if 
and when the economy or purchasing 
power tightens a bit we may expect 
to find shoe production and consump- 
tion decline a few million pairs until 
they reach the floor. As against this. 
however, there is the optimistic note 
that neither production nor consump- 
tion will dip appreciably below that 
floor of three pairs per capita. re- 
gardless of shifts in the economy. 
That is what is meant by the “stabil- 
ity” of the shoe industry. 

However, stability and security are 
by no means cousins. They may 
actually operate against each other. 
Tn the case of the shoe industry they 
do. 

An annual output of 450,000,000 
pairs is not enough to support the 
shoe industry today; not enough to 
support in healthy condition the in- 
creased number of shoe factories and 
shoe suppliers that exist today. If 
and when purchasing power is ap- 
preciably reduced, price pressures 
will become intense. As has happened 
sv often before under those condi- 
lions, firms will be forced to operate 
ai little or no profit. or with reduced 
forces. or by consuming smaller 
amounts of supplies which affect other 
firms. Thus. though there may be 
stability to such an industry in that 
it has a basic floor of output and 
consumption, it is not at all synony- 
mous with security. 

In short. if the industry as it now 
stands is to secure its position and 
its sound health. it must create a 


6 


higher rate of consumption, \t must 
establish a higher floor of output and 
consumption. The production floor 
must be raised from 450 to 500 mil- 
lion pairs annually, and the con- 
sumption or retail sales floor from 
425 to 480 million pairs. This is 
on the basis of present population. 
Consumption should be permanently 
raised to above the traditional three 
pairs per capita. Only then can the 
industry achieve a real security for 
its members. , 

As we have stated before in these 
editorials, we cannot with justification 
call ourselves a modern industry. 
We are far from the streamlined 
package with which we tend to regard 
ourselves at times. Our shoes are 
priced too high not in terms of cost 
to price, but in terms of methods 
which keep costs unnecessarily high. 
We are a mass-producing industry. 
yet our methods of mass production 
are too costly per unit of output. 
Our equipment, plant. construction 
techniques. productivity. and other 
factors determining costs and prices 
are, in many respects. antiquated: 
certainly old-fashioned. We know 
nothing of research. Only an_ in- 
finitesimal few firms are using re- 
search programs. alloting funds. fa- 
cilities and personnel for research. 
We are not even thinking in terms 
of research, much less participating. 
Yet. modern industry considers re- 
search essential to operation. Logi- 
cally, then, we cannot call ourselves 
modern, More importantly. we can- 
not derive the benefits of research 
that would make us a more efficient 
industry and lead to substantially 
lower costs and prices which inspire 
higher consumption. 


FUUTUUUOUUUUAAOOONOQAAAAUOEEEEOUUUUAUAGOOAAAAULE 
NOTICE 


Anyone desiring reprints of 
LEATHER and SHOES’ editorials 
may obtain them at the following 
nominal cost: 

10c each 
5c each 

1,000 or over .............. 2c each 


We have taken our high costs 
virtually lying down. We ask with 
resignation how it is possible to have 
low costs—and low prices—with cur- 
rently high wages. So we take the 
easy way out and submit to high 
prices. We have made little effort, 
for instance, to substantially increase 
productivity via new methods, new 
equipment, ete. Yet such an effort 
would substantially reduce the cost 
and price per unit of output without 
interfering with high wages and con- 
sequent high purchasing power to 
lhuy more of these lower-priced prod- 
ucts. 

We bewail higher taxes, freight 
charges, and other production costs. 
yet make no mass move to counter- 
act them with industrial ingenuity. 
Where. anyhow. is this American 
“know-how” of which we are so 
proud, and which we parade before 
foreign countries? Does the credit 
for such know-how belong only to 
cther segments of American indus- 
try. but not to the shoe industry? 
Are we riding on someone else's 
handwagon? It looks that way. 

Editorially. we have consistently 
maintained that we can sell more 
pairs per capita—as a permanent 
matter—if shoe prices come down. 
In short. a new floor of production 
and consumption can be established. 
4 more secure kind of industry stabil- 
ity can be created. To put it another 
way: we can make more money out 
of current retail shoe sales of $2.75 
billions by selling more shoes at lower 
prices, than we can by selling the 
same $2.75 billions worth at higher 
prices but fewer pairs. 

How? If costs are decreased sub- 
stantially. then the margin between 
costs and selling price is pretty much 
the same. That is. the fair profit is 
undisturbed. But other things are 
accomplished. Because of increased 
consumption we have a corresponding 
increase in sales and use of supplies. 
and a larger and steadier employ- 
In short. we promote a real 

rather than a talked-about 


ment. 
security 
one. 

What is needed is not only action 
by individual firms seeking to secure 
their own competitive positions, but 
a mass effort. in organized form. 
by the industry and all its branches. 
This would begin with a thorough 
industry study to ascertain the soft 
spots, then action to strengthen those 
soft spots. 

For anyone who takes our industry 
apart piece by piece and put it under 
analysis, there is sure to be one con- 
clusion: the industry needs stream- 
lining if it is to achieve the optimistic 
potentials possible. 
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INT. SHUTS BYRON PLANT 


International Shoe Co. will shut 
down permanently its girls’ welts 
plant at Manchester, N. H. and part 
of its plant at Newport. N. H.. 
LEATHER AND SHOES learned this 
week. 

In a surprise move, the company 
announced that it is closing the Byron 
plant manufacturing girls’ welts and 
the women’s cement shoe unit of its 
Newport plant. The women’s slip 
lasted unit at Newport will continue 
to operate. 

Company officials revealed that the 
Byron shutdown should take about 
two weeks, the time required to finish 
current’ production. The women’s 
cement shoe unit at Newport will 
probably be shut down within this 
time, spokesmen said. The closing is 
due to no demand for women’s models 
made there and will affect approxi- 
mately 450 USWA workers in both 
plants, according to company officials. 
Production was about 300 dozen 
daily. Spokesmen say International 
will increase production of men’s 
shoes in the New England area. 


Brockton Election 

Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen, Independent. wins NLRB 
bargaining agent election of 6200 
Brockton shoe and cut sole workers. 
March 16. Entire vote in 20 member 
plants of Associated Shoe Industries, 
southwestern Massachusetts, plus four 
independents, was 3749 BSAC, 1728 
USWA CIO. 179 Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union, AFL. Victory Shoe 
Co. voted 47 to 34 for USWA. Three 
other independents voted BSAC. In 
19 cut sole plants vote was 332 BSAC, 
87 USWA. AFL not on this ballot. 


Hide, Skin, Lea. Output 
Continues to Decline 


Domestic production of hides and 
skins and leather continued to drop 


slaughter of all types fell during Jan. 

Jan. output of hides and skins was 
lower than Dec., 1948 or Jan.. 1948 
with federal inspected slaughter of 
cattle set at 1,127,000 head, 5.9 per- 
cent lower than Dec. and 14.2 percent 
below a year ago. Federal inspected 
slaughter of calves totaled 484,000 
head or 15.4 percent less than the 
previous month and 17.4 percent less 
than Jan.. 1948. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter was 
1,235,000 head, 7.1 percent below 
Dec. and 8.3 percent lower than a 
year ago. The Dept. observes that 
production of sheep and lamb skins 
will continue to decline through most 
of 1949 as a result of heavy slaughter 
of breeding stock over the past two 
years. 

Expectations are that reduced do- 
mestic production of bovine and 
ovine hides and skins—down 16 per- 
cent in 1948—will continue at a 
smaller scale during 1949, Present 
estimates place the 1949 decline at 
less than five percent for cattle hide 
and calf skins and about 10 percent 
for sheep and lamb skins. This con- 
stant decline in U. S. livestock num- 
hers during recent years. the Dept. 
states. is one of the principal factors 
responsible for the drop in domestic 
hide and skin production. 

The anticipated reduction in do- 
mestic supplies may force U. S. tan- 
ners to look to foreign markets for 
a larger share of their 1949 needs. 
The Dept. feels that tanners will be 
able to import their full requirements 
despite temporary import difficulties, 
urgent dollar many 
producing countries as a spur to 
hide and skin exports. 


cites needs of 


Heavy Leathers Improve 


Although there has been a down- 
SHOE 


Item Source 


ward trend in leather production 
through Dee., Jan. and early Feb.. 
the heavy leather position has im- 
proved somewhat because of large 
footwear purchases by the armed 
forces. Consuming industries as a 
whole are still cautious in placing 
orders and tanners have continued 
necessarily to cut operations, 

Tanners. however, still say that the 
recent slackening of their operations 
is a seasonal factor though many ad- 
mit the decrease is more than sea- 
sonal, the Dept. observes. Most 
leather producers feel they are in a 
definite squeeze which must be elimi- 
nated before they can resume full 
operations. 


Substitutes 


Acute competition from leather 
substitutes has not only reduced sales 
of sole leather but has begun to eat 
into luggage and small leather goods, 
There has been increased interest. 
however, in lower priced leathers 
during Jan. and early Feb. 

Stocks of finished leathers in the 
hands of producers and consumers 
are reported as small. A sudden in- 
crease in demand might again lead 
to price flurries similar to last year. 
the report adds. No marked improve- 
ment is indicated for leather sales in 
the immediate future with price the 
determining factor. If present price 
levels are maintained, sales volume 
will equal 1948 figures while a de- 
cline in quotations could readily lead 
to gains in both production and 
consumption. 


Shoes 


Reports from leading centers in- 
dicate that retail shoe volume was 
generally better than anticipated in 
Jan. due to mark-down sales. In 
some cities where exceptional values 
were offered. stores were swamped 
with buyers. Observers feel. how- 
ever, that stocks at retail levels were 
greater at the close of 1948 than 
for several years past. Retailers are 
therefore buying closer than in past 
seasons are gauging their orders by 
volume of business in sight. 

The Dept. finds that consumers 
closet inventories of shoes are at a 
low level and shoe sales potentials 
are much better than a year ago, 


TRENDS 


Percent Change 
Previous Year 
Month Ago 


Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1948 1948 1947 





Production (1,000 TRY acscsccerecess Ce 
Manufacturers’ Shipments ($1,000) Census 
Wholesalers’ Sales** ($1,000) Census 
Wholesalers’ Inventories** ($1,000) Census 
Retail Sales Independent ($1,000) Census 
Chain ($1,000) [ 
*Preliminary 

**Indicates data from sample survey and not for entire industry. The figures are not camparable 

with those in previous reports but are for identical firms in each report. 


35,470* 34,691 39,849 
164,741* 123,687 149,39 
19,733 20,323 24,33 
12,401 9,181 8,412 
9,110 7,019 9,337 
100,000 63,000 34,000 


during Jan., 1949 and the early part 
of Feb., the Textile & Leather Divi- 
sion, Dept. of Commerce reveals in 
its Feb., 1949, Leather Industry Re- 
port. The Dept. also estimates in 


its latest survey that inspected 
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1948 N.E. Shoe Output 
Totaled 140,399,000 Prs. 


Shoe production during 1948 in 
the New England shoe states—Massa- 
chusetts, Maine and New Hampshire. 
totaled 140,399,000 pairs, a decrease 
of three percent from the previous 
year, according to the New England 
Shoe and Leather Assn. This con- 
stituted 30 percent of the total output 
for the country. 

Total shipments during the year 
equalled 140,415,000 pairs valued at 
$510,493,000 or an average factory 
value of $3.68 per pair. the associa- 
tion reveals. 

Total output in Mass. was 80,265.- 
000 pairs, one percent less than in 
1947, with shipments valued at $298.- 
662.000. Maine produced 24,488,000 
pairs, down five percent from 1947. 
with shipments valued at $84,211,000. 
New Hampshire turned out 35,646.- 
000 pairs, a drop of six percent from 
the previous year, with shipments 
valued at $127.620,000. 

During Dec.. the nation’s shoe in- 
dustry employed 232,700 workers. 
an increase of 1.4 percent from Nov. 
when 229,500 workers were em- 
ployed. Estimated Dec. weekly pay- 
roll was about $8,031,720, a decrease 
of 7.6 percent. Dec. figures showed 
a drop of 8.9 percent in employment 
and 11.2 percent in payrolls from a 
vear ago. 

The Mass. shoe industry during 
Dec. employed approximately 37,768 
workers and paid an average total 
weekly wage of $1.352.660. This 
represented a decrease of 13 percent 
in employment and 20.4 percent in 
payrolls from a year ago. 


Jan. Hide, Lea. Imports 


Imports of cattlehides and calf- 
skins during Jan., 1949, were greater 
than in Dec., 1948 but substantially 
below the Jan. 1948 volume, the Tan- 
ners’ Council reports. First quarter 
imports in 1948 were, however, un- 
usually heavy as a result of late 1947 
purchases, particularly from Argen- 
tina. Jan. goatskin imports were 
helow both Dec. and Jan. 1948 totals. 

Imports of all major categories of 
leather declined during Jan. from 
the same month a year ago. Heavi- 
est declines were recorded in sole 
leather and bag. case leather and up- 
holstery leather. 

IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
(000 omitted) 

Jan. Dee. 

Leather 1949 1948 

Sole (lbs.) ase 53 125 

Belting (lbs.) .. sbchadieds 36 53 
Upper (sq. ft.) .. aieeiens, 
Lining (sq. ft.) .............. 96 
Glove, Garment (sq. ft.).. 186 
Bag, Case (sq. ft.) ...... 10 

Upholstery (sq. ft.) 


Rawstock 

Cattlehides (pieces) 

Calf and Kip (pieces) .... : 
Goat and Kid (pieces) ......2,497 
Cabrettas (pieces) 

Shearlings (pieces) 

Pickled Sheep (pieces).... 
Wooled Skins (pieces) 


Wood Heel Mfrs. Assn. 
To Make Cost Survey 


A cost survey of the wood heel 
industry aimed at determining a cost 
ratio system for manufacturers will 
be undertaken shortly by the National 
Assn. of Wood Heel Manufacturers. 
Decision to make the new survey was 
passed at a meeting of the associa- 
tion held March 14 in Boston. 

First step in the survey will be a 
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determination of the elements nec- 
essary in heel manufacturing. After- 
wards a cost ratio system will be 
devised to inform association mem- 
bers what percentage of the whole 
each element should constitute. 

Members also decided to institute 
a monthly statistical reports program 
under which each member will sub- 
mit figures to the association show- 
ing the volume of blocks produced 
and the volume production of fin- 
ished heels. The reports, to be sent 
in anonymously, will be broken down 
into Cuban, Louis and wedge in the 
block form and celluloid, fancy and 
wedge for covered heels. Lucius 
Foster. executive director of the as- 
sociation will compile monthly reports 
based on total volume of heel pro- 
duction by members. 


ECA Cuts Brazil Hide, 
Skin Purchase $1,564,000 


The Economic Cooperation Ad 
ministration has announced a de- 
crease of $1.564.000 in a procure- 
ment authorization granted Bizonia, 
Germany, for the purchase of hides 
and skins in Brazil. The authoriza- 
tion was changed to allow German 
purchases of the same total anywhere 
in Latin America. 

ECA also authorized one million 
dollars to the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1949 for the 
purchase of hides and skins in Latin 
America. 

Other authorizations included: 
$1000 decrease for Netherlands pur- 
chase of hides and skins in the U, S. 
and possessions for the last quarter 
of 1948: $16,000 to the Netherlands 
for the purchase of leather and leath- 
er products (except footwear) from 
Latin America during first quarter of 
1949: $20,000 decrease for fourth 
quarter 1948 Netherlands purchase 
of leather and leather products from 
Canada and Newfoundland; $80,000 
to Greece for Latin American hides 
and skins during first quarter 1949 
and an $80,000 decrease in purchases 
of hides and skins from Brazil. Aus- 
tria was granted $240,000 to buy 
Latin American hides and skins dur- 
ing the first quarter 1949 but lost 
an $80,000 authorization to purchase 
U. S. leather and leather products 
(except footwear). Austria also re- 
ceived a grant of $147,000 for pur 
chase during the first quarter of lin- 
seed oil from the U. S. 

During the first 11 months of ECA 
cperations from April 3, 1948, 
through Feb. 28, 1949, the agency 
alloted a total of $50,392,000 to 
Marshall Plan nations for the pur- 
chase of hides, skins and leather. 
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Cold Filler 
spreads faster, 
stays flat 


Speed up your bottom filling operation 
with Armstrong’s Cold Process Cork 
Bottom Filler. You don't have to bother 
with steam lines. No preconditioning of 
any kind is necessary because Cold 
Filler comes ready to use. Your opera- 
tors simply open the pail and go to 
work. A knife is the only tool they need. 


Armstrong’s Cold Filler stays flat and 
flexible . . . won't creep or bunch. 
Made of springy cork particles mixed 
with a special nonhardening binder, it 
adds resilience and flexibility to shoes. 
And Cold Filler remains resilient for 
life, never hardens or cracks. When 
dry, Armstrong's Cold Filler is approxi- 
mately 259 lighter in weight than 
ordinary hot process fillers. 

Send for a trial pail of Armstrong's 
Cold Filler today. See how it builds 
better shoes, speeds your production. 
Write to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Shoe Products Dept. 

8803-A Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


FLEXICORK AND ARMSTRONG'S CUSHION CORK ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS. 


ARMSTRONG’S SHOE PRODUCTS 


BOX TOE MATERIALS + FLEXICORK «+ FILLERS + CUSHION CORK + CORK COMPOSITION 
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Argentine Report 


Peron administration struggles to strengthen hide and 
quebracho exports against weakened economy 





Despite rumors of substantial hide 
accumulations, Argentina exported 
8.086.000 hides in 1948. In view of 
conflicting reports on what Peron 
will do in the months to come, Leath- 
er And Shoes asked its Argentine cor- 
respondent to investigate the  situa- 
tion. Following is his report. 





Off the record reports from top 
Argentine officials indicate that Peron 
intends to change his economic policy 
completely. Up until now, this policy 
was dictated by a very few officials 
who held back the country’s raw 
_ products from world markets in order 
to keep prices at a high level. They 
‘ deliberately increased the price of 
~quebracho from 300 to 500 pesos 
per ton. thus adding about six per- 
cent to the cost of leather. A raise 


in the sales tax from 1.25 percent 
to eight percent on all exports made 
after last.Dec. 31 caused prices to 
éo even still higher. 

Government officials declared they 
would rather see a good part of Ar- 
gentina’s hide supplies and its harvest 


Be 


rot rather than sell at low market 
prices. As a result, the country piled 
up heavy stocks of linseed and grains. 
about three million tons of maize. and 
several thousand tons of quebracho 
extract. 

Private business sources estimated 
that if the government had sold the 
maize at low prices to domestic cat- 
tle breeders. several hundred thou- 
sand additional tons of meat would 
have been produced and there would 
have been no delay in shipments to 
England, 

In addition. because of persistent 
rumors that ruling exchange rates 
would be modified in order to com- 
pensate for high prices, confidence 
in the peso took a big drop. The 
Ll. S. dollar rose to $12 per peso 
on the black market and other cur- 
rencies jumped accordingly. Many 
even paid an extra premium for dol- 
lar bank notes, 


Low Credit 


Confirmed Letters of Credit backed 
hy Banco Central in Aires 
were ho longer honored upon presen- 
tation in the Ll. 8S. About $70 mil- 
lion is still pending for liquidation. 
according to private estimates. Still 
another $200 million has vet to be 
liquidated with U.S. exporters. 


Buenos 
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Still. top government officials con- 
tinued to outsmart themselves. held 
off raw materials from world mar- 
kets by keeping prices at a prohibi- 
tive level. The kick-back came when 
importing countries. ordinarily de- 
pendent upon Argentine for grains 
and meats, found that 1948 had 
brought on a world crop recovery. 
No longer were they forced to pay 
high Argentine prices. 

First signs of trouble appeared 
early in Feb. when the Stock Ex- 
change was artificially driven high. 
In a few days, many speculators 
lost more than they had gained in 
months. Dollar quotations fell to a 
low of 8.80 pesos. 

The government. back to the wall, 
quickly announced that it would re- 
duce official expenses. — First. — it 
banned all imports to maintain its 
small stock of gold and foreign cur- 
rency. Next. it asked private busi- 
ness to offer cereals on a competitive 
international basis. declared it would 
no longer interfere as a “creator of 
artificial high prices.” [API—the 
government's Institute for Trade pro- 
motion—reduced prices on all lines. 
Quebracho extract was cut to $230 
per 100 kilos (soluble in cold water) 
F.O.B. Buenos Aires and to 215 per 
1000 kilos (soluble in warm water). 

Producers who hitherto had been 
able to dispose of 80 percent of 
their production (IAPI took 20 per- 
cent) were now able to trade the 
entire LOO percent. TAPI’s commis- 
sion was reduced from five to two 
percent. 


Other Moves 


In addition, the government = an- 
nounced the following moves: 

1. Removed incompetent officials 
from top government economic posi- 
tions and from the Banco Central. 
replaced them with financial experts. 

2. Authorized [API to ask export- 
ers to submit offers for all raw prod- 
ucts at ruling international prices. 
Formerly, the agency had distributed 
a ready-made price list to exporters. 
told them what [APIs asking price 


Was. 


Although there is no ofhicial con- 
firmation, local hide and leather cir- 
cles believe that LAPT no longer holds 
large stocks of frigorifico hides. They 
point to declining slaughter figures 
during 1948. hide exports of more 
than eight million during last year 


against only 6,400,000 million in 
1947, Even if [API does hold three 
million hides, they say, the country’s 
economic situation wouldn't be helped 
much. Total value of that many hides 
would amount to approximately $20 
million, slightly more than two  per- 
cent of Argentina’s total international 
trade. 
Price Trends 

Five years ago prices for all Ar- 
gentina’s products were competitive 
on international markets. Today. 
Peron’s policies have made this im- 
possible. Continuous wage raises to 
Argentine workers plus social assist- 
ance programs totaling up to 80 
percent of the worker's annual wage 
(paid by the employer) and increased 
production of raw products coupled 
with almost no replacement of indus- 
trial machinery in the past few years 
have seen to this. Industry just hasn't 
the equipment to increase produc- 
tion and thus lower prices.” 

The administration itself beset by 
heavy expenses, raised its budget. 
In addition to raising taxes, it in- 
creased rates on postage, wires, tele- 
phones and transportation and freight. 
Cereals took the brunt of the freight 
rate boosts with an increase of 60 
percent. 

Taking all these factors into con- 
sideration, Argentina will find it difh- 
cult if not impossible to put its prod- 
ucts back on a world competitive 
basis today. However. the govern- 
ment persists in denying any change 
in export-import exchange rates. Pri- 
vate business circles feel that the 
peso will not be devaluated but spe- 
cial exchange rates will be allowed 
on certain imports and exports. Even 
these may not help. 


Describes Foot Health Plan 


A plan for examining the feet of 
the nation’s adults and children to 
determine accurately how to elimi- 
nate foot defects due to faulty shoes 
was revealed last week by Dr. Joseph 
Lelyveid. chairman of the National 
Foot Health Council. Lelyveld  out- 
lined the new plan at a luncheon 
meeting of the Children’s Committee 
of the National Shoe Retailers Assn. 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
New York City. 

The Council chairman told how 
shoe manufacturers and retailers 
might cooperate in improving na- 
tional foot health. He described how 
State Health departments and Federal 
Bureaus were cooperating in the pro- 
motion of National Foot Health Week 
designated for the week of May 21- 
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When the Box Is Opened... 


Does the Finish Help the Sale? 


WMI ep 
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FINS 


PRODUCTS OF 
B B CHEMICAL CO. 


FINISHES FOR UPPERS 


BOTTOMS © HEELS © EDGES 


HIGHLY competitive selling conditions require that you 
give your shoes every advantage. Match the style and fit 
of your shoes with a finish that does them justice — a 
finish that appears as smart in the retail shop as when it 
left your packing room. 

Time takes a toll of finishes unless formulas are cor- 
rect for every run of leathers. Periodic checks by the 
United Finishing Specialist help you provide the perfec- 
tion of finish your customers appreciate and expect. If 
you have a finishing problem... or want to improve 


your finishes... phone for a United Finishing Specialist. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Jan. Retail Sales 
Show Seasonal Decline 


Retail sales in the nation’s shoe 
stores during Jan. showed a seasonal 
decline, according to latest figures 
compiled by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Dept of Commerce. Sales in 
Jan., 1949 were down an average 
of 31 percent from Dec., 1948 but 
no percentage change was recorded 
from Jan., 1948. 


The Commerce Dept. Monthly Re- 
tail Report was based on sales figures 
received from a group of larger 
stores. The survey did not cover all 
smaller stores or various larger 
groups. 

In the Middle Atlantic Region. 
Jan. retail shoes sales in New York 
City were down 14 percent from Dec. 
_ but eight percent above Jan., 1948 
‘sales. Philadelphia showed a 39 

percent drop from Dec. and _ three 
‘percent loss from last Jan.; Pitts- 
' burgh showed a loss of 36 percent 
from Dec. but gained 17 percent 
over last Jan. 


In the South Atlantic Region. 
Baltimore. Md. was 39 percent below 
Dec. and four percent under Jan., 

/1948; Washington, D. C. was off 11 
and four percent; and Atlanta showed 
a drop of 30 percent from Dec. but 
a gain of one percent over last year. 

Chicago lost 32 percent from Dec. 
but gained 10 percent over Jan.. 
1948; Detroit lost 25 percent and 
gained eight percent; Cincinnati lost 
23 percent and gained nine percent: 
and Milwaukee lost 41 and four per- 
cent respectively. 

In the Pacific Region. Los Angeles 


fell off 14 percent from both Dec. 


Attending a reception before the opening of the Johansen shoe floor at the Guild 
Harry Scheft, president, Harry Scheft Co. and owner 


House, Boston, are (left to right): 


and Jan., 1948; San Francisco showed 
the lowest seasonal decline with a 
four percent loss from Dec. and one 
percent from Jan., 1948; and Seattle, 
Wash., sales were down 25 percent 
from Dec. and 27 percent from last 
Jan., the largest seasonal decline re- 
corded in large cities. 


PPSSA Names 
Preview Staff 


Tom Lee, one of the country’s lead- 
ing fashion show producers, will be 
in charge of “Fall Footlights Pre- 
view’, a feature of the Popular Price 
Shoe Show of America fall market 

week, May 23-26 in New York City, 
Edward Atkins and Maxwell Field, 
co-managers of the show, have an- 
nounced, The fashion presentation 
will take place May 23 at 10:15 a.m. 
in the Grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler. 


More than 3000 shoe retailers are 
expected to view over 700 exhibits 
of popular price and volume foot- 
wear for fall which will be on dis- 
play at the Hotels New Yorker and 
McAlpin. The fashion show is planned 
to give buyers and manufacturers 
advance information to help them 
plan their fall purchases. 


In addition to Lee who staged the 
New York City Golden Jubilee fash- 
ion show, Nancy Pepper, an editor 
of Calling All Girls and Parents’ 
Vagazine, will handle the commen- 
tary at the show. Beth Levine is 
again in charge of styling of shoes 
for the presentation and Mimi Aleini- 
koff will be in charge of clothes and 
accessories. Both Mrs. Levine and 
Miss Aleinikoff served in the last 
PPSSA fashion show. 


of the Guild House; Harry G. Johansen, president of Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis; 
Paul Mason, president, Compo Shoe Machinery Co., Boston; Harry B. Johansen, executive 


vice president, Johansen Bros. Shoe Co.: 


and William Solar, first vice president, Compo 


Shoe Machinery Co. The entire third floor of the Guild House will be devoted to Johansen 
shoes and Juniors and Scheft has added the line to 11 branches throughout New England. 
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Johnson Elected V.P. 
At International Shoe 


James Lee Johnson, director of in- 
dustrial relations at International 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, has been elected 
a vice-president. All other officers 
and directors were re-elected at the 
company’s annual meeting recently. 

Johnson is the son of the late Oscar 
Johnson, a former president of the 
company. He joined the company in 
1927 after attending the University 
of Virginia. 


South Africa Expects 
Higher Output in 1949 


With retailers’ shoe stocks back to 
more normal levels and more shoes 
exported recently, footwear produc- 
tion in South Africa is expected to 
increase this year, S. G. Tregaskes, 
Acting Commercial Secretary for 
Canada at Capetown, South Africa. 
reported to the Canadian Govt. last 
week. 

Heavy overstocking by distributors 
during 1947 and 1948 coupled with 
increased imports of British, Ameri- 
can and Canadian shoes caused do- 
mestic shoe production to fall sharply. 
A higher standard of living for the 
colored and native worker has led to 
a preference for leather rather than 
canvas shoes, Tregaskes said. 

Approximately 14,000 employes 
are engaged in the footwear industry 
in South Africa. concentrated in the 
five main production areas, he stated. 
The total labor force is comprised of 
approximately 25 percent white male 
labor, 23 percent white female labor. 
47 percent colored and native male 
labor, and four percent colored and 
native female labor. 

Tregaskes said that plans are now 
underway for the development of 
new footwear factories plus substan- 
tial additions to the 90 plants now 
ip operation. One new footwear fac- 
tory is being erected and plans are 
completed for extensions to four ex- 
isting plants. 

The government recently gave rec- 
ognition to importance of research 
within the shoe industry by subsidiz- 
ing a Leather Industries Research 
Institute. Results of research by the 
Institute are being made available to 
both shoe and leather manufacturers. 


Domestic Shoes Favored 


There is a definite trend away 
from the use of imported footwear 
in South Africa, Tregaskes asserted. 
(The Govt. recently banned imports 
of various kinds of boots and shoes). 
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Because it provides the utmost in rigidity, 
the Vita-Tempered APEX shank with either 
two or three ribs is first choice for work 
shoes and other heavier types of footwear. 
And, like all United shanks, the APEX is 


fitted to the shoe manufacturer's run of lasts. 


Vita-Tempered 


STEEL SHANKS 


are Tough, Hard, Uniform 


e Fit like master models 
e Clean, ready to use 
e Preserve balanced tread 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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New Bedford— ee and Joseph Prince, secre- 


The labor trend may be considered 
in the light of an election held at 
Strand Leather Goods Co., in Febru- 
‘ ‘ a ary. Despite a *%4-page ad, intense 

The outlook, over 1948 experi- a market pickup beginning in summer publicity, the handbag workers re- 
ence, among 9 leather goods and perhaps. To youthful I. Lacob, a jected the P. W. Union. 
shoe manufacturers employing some veteran himself, goes much commun- 
2.000 in New Bedford, Mass. is best ity respect: 40° of N. B. Luggage’s 
put by one operator: “Conditions force consists of disabled veterans. F “eet eee : 
cught to be a bit better than in the The firm supplies 5.000 buyers, main- : er ciate A Sons, Ine., established 
last six months—but not much. The tains offices in principal U. S. cities. in 1936 with A. J. and H. S. Freed- 
best you can do is follow the mar- It saw a $250.000 volume in 1948, man, pres. and treas., respectively, 
ket trends and avoid a huge inven- currently has petitioned a patent for and Manuel Alter. sales shah ok The 
aa a new-type luggage and pays well: company produces only men’s shoes 
. $1-$1.25 per hour. Woodwork is for a national market. “We like - 
done right at the plant. and H. Lacob train a shoe worker ourselves to fit 
demonstrates his liking for the New eet methods, There is no shortage 
Bedford worker with disclosure of of help. Here too. a shake of the 
intent to establish a tannery soon. head, figuratively. met inquiry into 

- predictions for coming months, 


President Edward H. Cook, Treas- 
urer Samuel B. Finger and Thorn- 
ton Lyman, gen. mgr.. offer the long- 
est’ work-week—45 hours—at Fibre 
Leather Mfg. Corp. It pays top help 


L&S survey finds leather goods and shoe manufacturers in 
New England city keep hopes high, inventory low. 


The city’s member of the N. E. 
Shoe & Leather Association is A. 5. 


With the exception of one pro- 
ducer, the industry as a whole re- 
flected a 20° -40 volume decrease 
over 1947. One executive emphasized 
that the small producer will face 
greater pinch in the next two years Sol Mutterperl Co... established 
from his big competitors, and no — with Fairhaven Corp. in December, 
surprise should be generated by plant 1947, as the “most modern handbag 

' shutdowns. In New Bedford, Samuel factory in the world,” invites visitors 
\Schlosberg Leather Goods curtailed to the plant on Belleville Avenue. 
_ operations several months ago. Undeniably, Raphael. Saul and Mar- stage 
tin Mutterperl. respectively president. $1.50 per hour. Its member producer 
vice-president and asst. treasurer, and of rough products for the novelty 
Ludwig Bickhardt. asst. sec. have industry is Coaters. Inc., with Edwin 
something to boast about in their C. Brady, pres.. and Finger the treas- 


- Although claims of shortage of 
high-skilled leather workers comes 
from at least 3 plants, there is a 
‘sudden surplus of help in the city. : é 
The highly industrialized center of paneled offices, polished floors and ee 
sop > > y T 

110,000 has a current unemployment ar eer The firm concen- Almost next-door is Winfield Mfg. 
of 12,000, caused mostly by textile trates on low-priced handbags. Co., established in 1943 for produc- 
failure. Unionization of the leather Young Nat Guy, pres.. and Treas- tion of briefcases and ring binders 
industry has not yet reached a high urer and Sam Pinsky tack “fair” to for an international market. Israel 
level. Wages run from $.80-$1.25, the market for Campus Bags Co.. Wiegenfeld and Harold Schneider. 
generally, with one operator paying Inc.’s junior and junior-misses’ hand- co-partners, also operate the Schneid- 
as high as $1.50. A 40-hour week bags. “Since ours is a style item.” er Tanning & Finishing Co., located 
exists. except in ene case where em- — -says Guy. “we are forced to follow in another floor of a once-majestic 
ployes average 45. ‘demand. We aren't piling up a huge textile mill. The genial Schneider 
inventory.” Established in July. 1948. claims foreseeing no reason what- 
(Campus Bags contracts with the In- ever for large inventory. “We're 
ternatl. Handbag. Luggage. Belts & going to follow only in the footsetps 
Novelty Workers Union (AFL) for of demand. The fall of 1949 may 
ts 50 employes. show some return to something bet- 
ter than current unexciting market 
needs, but frankly there isn’t room 
for definite anticipation.” 


Shoes, handbags. briefcases, lug- 
gage, school and businessmen’s sup- 
plies and a single tannery portray 
the leather scene. Perhaps best re- 
flecting a shade of prosperity and 
optimism is H. Lacob, president of Celeste Mfg. Co.. aa affiliate of 
New Bedford Luggage Co.. maker of Mickey Madann Handbags, Inc., New 
the “Capeway Bag.” Here. Ralph York. is the only other local firm 
Taber, sales manager. and Irving whose employes are unionized: His words best picture today’s 
Lacob, factory manager. agree that Pocketbook Workers Union, an in- New Bedford. Its leather men are. 
the last months of 1949 will show eau Madann is president of to put it colloquially. “taking it easy.” 


Shoe and Slipper Production By Types: December, 1948 


All-leather uppers Part-leather uppers Non-leather uppers 
(thousands of pairs) (thousands of pairs) (thousands of pairs) 


Rubber Rubber Rubber 
[5 4 or or or 
pee oreneeweer Total rubber Other rubber Other rubber Other 


compo- non- compo- non- compo- non- 

Leather sition leather Leather sition leather Leather sition leather 

Total soles soles soles soles soles soles Total soles soles soles 
Shoes and Shippers 5,47 31,807 19,895 11,399 513 55: 272 224 3 3, 1,299 925 
Men's 3 805 6115 3,631 59 46 24 - 38 106 I 
Youths’ and boys 1.367 O45 264 1,079 2 a — cee - >»? fy ? 
Women's 3 3,018 8.464 4,272 282 203 7: : ORS R39 
Misses’ : Kk O84 1,264 88 9% 2 3 55 13 
Children’s 578 # 1,264 983 72 32 85 33 
Infants’ : e 1,850 152 4 , is 60 18 
Babies’ 8 954 18 6 d } : oy 2 
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For good working qualities and general adaptability in many 
phases of leather dyeing, use CALCO NIGROSINE WSB 
#50 and CALCO NIGROSINE WSJ #78. Versatile, both 
of them, they give excellent results on vegetable and chrome 
tannages, and they work well in dyeing by drum or brush 
and in finishing formulae. 
The CALCO NIGROSINES are available in crystal or 
powder form, ranging in shade from blue to jet. Try them 
for good solubility in heavy concentrations, level dyeing 
qualities, excellent covering power. Suede can be completely 
penetrated by the CALCO NIGROSINES. 
Ask your Calco representative about these and the many 


other dyes for all types of leather applications. 


AMERICAN Granamid LOMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


New York « Chicago + Boston « Philadelphia « Charlotte « Providence 
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Paris Delegates 
Sought by ALCA 


Members of the American Leather 
Chemists Assn.. who plan on being 
in Paris, France, for the International 
Conference of Leather Chemists in 
September 1949, can go as represen- 
tatives of ALCA, it has been an- 
nounced by A. H. Winheim, presi- 
dent of the domestic organization. 

Such representatives will serve 
without compensation from the asso- 
ciation. Members interested in rep- 
resenting ALCA are requested to 
communicate with Winheim. 


Women Ftwr. Workers Up 


The percentage of women workers 
in all branches of the footwear in- 
dustry ‘excepting rubber) has in- 
creased from 5.6 percent of the 
total in 1870 to 34 percent in 1940, 
the Women’s Bureau of the Labor 
Dept. has reported in a special sur- 
vey. 
' The survey finds that in 1870. 
_ there were 9,645 women employed 
in shoemaking. repairing and other 
tasks. The number rose to 101,626 
* in 1940 and has undoubtedly risen 
even higher since then. 

Similar studies made on women 
_ operators and laborers in the leather 
industry shows a rise from a total 
of 86 in 1870 to 4,448 or 9.8 per- 

cent of all leather workers in 1940. 

In the manufacture of other leather 

products, except footwear, there 

were 744 women employed in 1870 

and 24,510 in 1940, representing 

47.5 percent of all such leather 

workers. In 1940, fully 52.3. per- 
cent of all women operatives in the 

footwear industry (except rubber) 
were married. 


British Report 


Some idea of the way e¢ontrels 
affect export trade from Britain can 
be had from a bulletin issued by a 
well-known British shoe manufac- 
turere to its staff. The report states: 

“There are colossal difficulties in 
this export business. We get out 
our samples. send them overseas 
let us say to the USA. They meet 
with approval and an order is sent to 
us asking for delivery in four days. 

“We have no leather and we seek 
a license to acquire. Days elapse. 
we get a license. We approach the 
leather dresser to be told he has no 
suitable raw skins. He applies to the 
Leather Control. More time elapses 
before the dresser gets the skins. He 
dresses skins and delivers. It is quite 
possible that the price is several pence 
up. but we've got the leather at last. 

“But! The delivery date on the 


export order has gone by; the cus- 
tomer refuses to take delivery and 
so a valuable order is lost. Worse 
still, our reputation and the reputa- 
tion of the country goes down.” 
Reports reaching London last week 
say that the United Kingdom has 
purchased 200,000 hides from Argen- 
tina at unchanged prices. A few ad- 
citional hides were bought at slightly 
lower prices from Uruguay and 
Brazil. The purchases bring the num- 


Feb. Chain Sales Rise 


Latest figures available show an 
average rise of 8.8 percent in shoe 
chain store sales during Feb.. ac- 
cording to the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Assn. Only four of the 
six largest chains were reported. 

The NSMA belives chain pairage 
sales increases were larger than dol- 
lar figures indicate due to clearance 
sales and a growing tendency to 


‘¢ Change 
Stores in Stores 
Edison 202° +74 
SINE aesteceetcocermanticies 550 +6.0 
Re 305 1.6 
Shoe Corp of America 329 +6.1 
*December '48 vs. December '47 


Feb. "49 


ber of hides bought by the United 
Kingdom in the last few weeks to an 
approximate total of 500.000 hides. 
British shoe manufacturers and 
trade union leaders are beginning to 
take serious interest in Time and 
Motion study in factories. The trade 
unionists appear to be converted to 
this method of getting greater produc- 
tivity per man and a change may be 
made in the National Agreement on 
wages and working conditions. 


stress lower priced merchandise. In 
Jan., the six largest chains showed 
an average gain of 6.3 percent ove! 
Jan.. 1948. 


Sales of independent retailers dur- 
ing Jan. were unchanged from a 
vear ago with the combined index 
f independents, mail order and 
chain stores showing an average in- 
crease of three percent over Jan. 
1948. 

% Change Year to 
(000) eb/Feb Date (000) 
$4,479 
3,989 


1,751 
1,958 


Ge Change 
+ 7.2 $8,943 
7,846 
3,104 


7. 
+ 6. 
+11.7 
+10. 3,791 





Coming 
EVENTS 


April 3, 1949—Shoe Mfrs. Fall 
Opening, Eugene A. Richardson As- 
sociates, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. 


April 24-25, 1949—Tri State Shoe 
Show, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


April 27-30, 1949—St. Louis Shoe 
Show, St. Louis Shoe Mfrs. Assn., 
Hotel Statler and other hotels, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


May 1-4, 1949—Advance Fall Show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc.. 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


May 2-6, 1949—Guild of Better Shoe 
Manufacturers Showing, New York 
City. 

May 2-13, 1949—British Industries 
Fair, Earls Court and Olympia, Lon- 
don, and Castle Bromwich, England. 

May 8-10, 1949—Spring Show, Iowa 
Shoe Travelers Assn., Des Moines, Ia. 

May 8-11, 1949—Fall Shoe Show. 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn., 
Adolphus Baker and Southland Ho- 
tels, Dallas, Texas. 

May 14-18, 1949—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers 
Assn. and Middle Atlantic Shoe Travel- 
ers Assn., The Benjamin Franklin. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 16-17, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc.. 
The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 


May 21-28, 1949—24th annual Na- 
tional Foot Health Week, National 
Foot Health Council. 


May 23-24—National Hide Assn. 
Annual meeting, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

May 23-26—Popular Price Show of 
America, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. Sponsored by the National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores and the 
New England Shoe and Leather Assn. 

May 30-June 10, 1949—Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair, Toronto Ex- 
hibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 


June 6-9, 1949—Semi-Annual Shoe 
Show, Boston Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
Parker House, Boston, Mass. 


June 22-24—ALCA Convention 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 
Spring Lake, N. J. 


Sept. 7-8, 1949—Official Opening of 
American Leathers for fall, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Spon- 
sored by Tanners’ Council. 


Sept., 1949—Child Foot Health 
Month, National Foot Health Council. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 1949—National Shoe 
Fair, Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 3-4, 1949—Annual meeting Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, Inc., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Nov. 6-9, 1949-—-Advance Spring 
Showing, Southeastern Shoe Travel- 
ers, Inc., Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga. 
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New Experiments On Shoe Linings 


By L. H. LaRouche 


T GOES without saying that every 
shoe has to have a lining. Though 
many shoes are made without lin- 

ings, by far the greater number of 
shoes are lined. The need to discuss 
the lining as to its function is more 
important than a discussion of what 
the lining is made. Once the required 
function of the lining is made clear, 
then we can determine how it is to be 
made, or its construction. 

The wearer of a shoe looks upon 
a lining as a kind of protection in 
the sense of cleanliness, moisture-ab- 
sorbing, and smoothness to the foot: 
also, a lining adds weight to the up- 
per, at the same time increasing the 
tensile strength of the shoe, not only 
against wear but adds to the long- 
lived continuance of the designed 
shape. 

Many a technical battle has been 
staged over this issue of cutting or 
not cutting a lining on the bias, all 
with the same result; fifty per cent 
of the shoemakers are in favor and 
the remainder are against such pro- 
cedure. Good, durable linings are 
made either way. 


Bleached Or Unbleached? 


In the same connection, many shoe- 
makers assert that a bleached lining 
will not endure so well as an un- 
bleached lining. Perhaps this is true, 
but here again one finds that it may 
be so only in a discrepancy of per- 
haps ene out of a hundred cases: 
so that no one need be involved in 
an argument over bleached or un- 
bleached linings. So many other fac- 
tors enter into lining construction 
and durability that the question of 
bleached or unbleached is not too 
important. It follows that given a 
quality lining, tests have shown that 
the same material bleached or un- 
bleached gives no indication of great 
discrepancy in tensile strength or 
abrasiveness. 

During a long period of testing 
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COTTON LININGS 


Two-thirds of all linings are 
composed of cotton or cotton com- 
pounds. In 1947 cotton consump- 
tion for shoe linings was 60,000 
bales, or 66 percent of the total of 
all lining materials used that year. 
Leather represents about 30 per- 
cent of all the linings used. The 
cotton industry hopes to increase 
the consumption of cotton linings 
to 80,000 bales annually, or about 
87 percent of the total. 

In 1947 the use of cotton linings 
was accounted for by the follow- 
ing: 

Vamp linings of drills, twills, 
cutouts, etc. 20,705 sq. yds. 

Vamp and quarter doublers 

of flannels, sheetings, etc. 
25,000 sq. yds. 

Coated fabrics, quarter and 

sock linings, and heel pads 
17,675 sq. yds. 

Miscellaneous, including sock 

and tongue linings, etc. 

2,775 sq. yds. 


66,155 sq. yds. 
(National Cotton Council of 
America) 





linings, one lining manufacturer liter- 
ally went overboard to determine 
exactly the role linings should and 
could play in shoe structure. In 
order to complete these findings, the 
lining manufacturer created and 
made up more than fifty different 
kinds of linings, including variations 
in materials and weaves. All these 
tests were carefully marked and clas- 
sified and proved beyond question. 
Therefore, to one interested in actual 
facts rather than in hearsay much can 
be gathered from a brief report of 
all tests made. 

The lining manufacturer was inter- 
ested in testing linings to determine 


two facts: A weave that would give 
the utmost tensile strength to with- 
stand pulling action, and a weave 
that would give the utmost abrasive- 
ness even in cases of sweaty feet—to 
the point of protection against fungus 
infection, one of the problems studied. 

Treating the lining for foot health 
has caused many arguments, all re- 
lated to whether the shoe lining 
should be treated to ensure foot 
health at least to the point of pro- 
phylaxis or whether to change the 
shoe construction. It sounds reason- 
able to cast all this burden on the 
lining by incorporating an iodide 
combination. 

Research in treatment of linings is 
quite opposed to treating a lining 
against fungus infection for specific 
reasons, as follows: the ineffective- 
ness of lining so treated; relative in- 
stability of the material; great danger 
to skin toxicity after the material re- 
verts to decomposition; resulting in 
a discolored lining and foot. 

It is true that linings thus treated 
have helped in certain cases, but one 
must qualify this with the fact that 
what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. 

Removing the causes of fungus 
infection offers the best solution. One 
of the remedies offered is shoe ven- 
tilation, through the insole and per- 
haps the heel, though that fails to 
remove the causes, as non-porousness 
developed through the use of non- 
porous shoe fillers, box toes, rubber 
insoles, ete. 


Abrasion Tests 


The lining manufacturer has been 
no slouch in testing his linings. In 
his own factory he has set up pulling 
tests: he has striven over many years 
to increase the quality of his linings 
in both quality and tensile strength 
and abrasiveness. One of his head- 
aches has been the shoemaker who 
insists upon loose-weave linings in 
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Left: Lining pulled from quarter seams 
pulling-over operation, 


order to increase the pulling strength 
and thus reduce the damage of broken 
linings. The lining man feels that 
brasiveness or resistance to wear is 
uite as important, but unfortunately 
the shoemaker has not given much 
thought to this. He feels that if a 
ining feels heavy to his fingers, if 
the feel is “weighty”, nothing else 
matters. 
' The lining manufacturer is not 
‘easily satisfied. He knows that a 
weakness from abrasion meant an 
eventual loss of tensile strength. Tests 
ee proved the lining manufacturer 
to be correct; for if a cloth is so 
loosely woven as to abrade easily 
during the process of wear, the shoe 
gradually is losing its shape. Hence 
the lining manufacturer learned at 
the beginning of these tests that a 
lining material must have abrasion- 
fesistance qualities with pulling quali- 
ties. 
' The only way to prove these things 
Was to make up different linings and 
Subject them to pulling tests under 
actual conditions. The actual condi- 
tion could be summed up in one 
machine—the pulling-over machine. 
To all intents and purposes, there is 
only one type of pulling-over machine. 
First Tests 

The first tests were made on con- 
ventional linings in commercial use. 
The linings were tested apart from 
the shoe; that is, the pull was made 
directly upon the linings—the vamp 
or forepart of the cotton material 
and the quarter of leather. These 
were presented to different machines 
throughout the country to determine 
how much pull the linings would 
stand before breaking. 

The first tests made on conven- 
tional linings were a sad experience. 
Masses of torn, broken linings resulted 
from these tests. The first headache 
to overcome was the development of 
a lining that could be pulled. Here 
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a common weakness. Right: Weakening of thread in lining at top edge 


the shoemaker had his say for a time 
—a loose weave. But this did not 
satisfy the lining manufacturer who 
had instituted genuine research. So 
began the development of a different 
kind of material that would withstand 
the pulling test without breaking. 
Naturally the lining manufacturer 
became machine-conscious. He wanted 
to know how the pulling-over ma- 
chine could be adjusted exactly to 
determine the pulling strength of any 
lining. Here again he had to give up 
the ship ‘but most reluctantly. On 
one occasion he bought some enor- 
mous butcher scales that he asked to 
have attached to the pulling-over ma- 
chine to determine how much pull 
was actually given the linings. The 
lining manufacturer kept on until he 
developed a lining that would stand 
the minimum of adjustment on the 
pulling-over machine—a lining that 
would withstand the puller when set 
at the lowest point of the three ad- 
justments. Here things became hope- 
ful. 

Then developed more interesting 
tests in different shoe factories. These 
tests proved that some of the new 
machines pull more evenly and 
smoothly than the older machines, 
though ali were of the same type. 
indicating that many machines are in 
need of repair. 


New Lining 

There eventually emerged from the 
lining manufacturer a material that 
was quite amazing. This lining was 
given a comparable mulling treatment 
and tested throughout the country. 
In one factory making McKays, a 
factory not given to sparing the lin- 
ings, the foreman watched the tests 
with positive amazement, making the 
declaration, “Why those linings pull 
just like leather.” At last a lining had 
been developed to protect against 
utmost abrasion, a tight weave, that 


result of stress from 


would withstand more pull than the 
conventional loose-weave linings. 

One typical example was a factory 
using six pulling-over machines in 
its production. One of these machines 
was used exclusively all day long for 
pulling odd shoes that had been 
crippled. The investigation that fol- 
lowed disclosed that seventy-five per 
cent of these cripples had become so 
through linings that had broken away 
at the pulling-over operation. This 
represented a high waste cost to the 
manufacturer. 

When the shoe manufacturing firm 
learned of this excessive loss in his 
daily production he fairly blew up. 
Nobody was spared. 

But this manufacturer is only one 
of many who little realize the “waste” 
cost in their shoemaking encountered 
through linings that do not stand the 
pulling test. or are not handled prop- 
erly at the time of pulling over. 

The first question that comes to 
mind: “What kind of lining shall ] 
buy to cut down my cost?” The 
answer is a lining that will withstand 
the pulling test; a lining that will 
stand up alone and pull like leather 
even if not supported by the upper. 
\ lining can be made that will with- 
stand the present pulling operation 
without breaking. 

The purpose is not to demonstrate 
any particular commercial lining 
made but more to show that a lining 
can be made at slightly increased 
cost to save any shoe manufacturer 
a substantial sum yearly. 

Another purpose is to point out 
that research in shoemaking seems 
to indicate a new trend that will cor- 
rect much of this havoc in broken 
and torn linings. The trend is a 
growing practice to mold or preform 
the uppers before bottoming. The 
point here is not to advocate the pre- 
molding or preforming of uppers but 


(Continued on page 26) 
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They just can’t take it! 


Genuine reptiles are usually barke 


tanned and are quickly and permae 


mently discolored by steam. 
\ 


De not attempt to steam-soften 
thermoplastic box toes in rep- 
tile uppers. Get your Beckwith 
agent’s recommendation in 
advance of cutting uppers. 
Depending upon which prac- 
tiee your conditions best favor, 
he can elther supply you with 
dry heaters or arrange for your 
temporary use of canned pre- 
pared solvent box toes which 
require no solvent wet- 


ting at pulling-over. 





Industrial Foot Clinics- 


E HAVE long heard of in- 
dustrial medical clinics, 
dental clinics and other 

types of factory medical services. But 
only recently has the industrial foot 
clinic come into the picture to an 
ppreciable degree. Now, however, 
ore and more factories are install- 
g foot clinics where the feet of 
eir employes are “serviced” by a 
@hiropodist. Result: in such plants 
there has been a sharp reduction in 
accidents, fatigue, absenteeism and 
rsonnel turnover; plant efficiency 
be: been stepped up by virtue of in- 
€reased foot efficiency. 
' Today such industrial plants as 
Henry Kaiser Industries, Ford Motor 
€o., Jack & Heinz, General Motors, 
thlehem Steel, U. S. Steel, and the 
ulton Bag & Cotton Mills have foot 
linics. A growing number of depart- 
ent stores such as Sears, Roebuck 
Co. William Filene’s Sons, Jordan 
Marsh Co., and others also have foot 
dlinics for employes. 


Only One Shoe Plant 


' To the shoe industry goes the 
honor of installing the first industrial 
foot clinic in the U. S. That was 20 


-New And Growing Trend 


Every shoe manufacturer should take notice, for it 
involves footwear—opens a broad new field of 
opportunity. But, ironically, shoe firms are the 
worst "offenders" of factory foot neglect. 


years ago—at the George E. Keith 
Co., Brockton, Mass., manufacturers 
of Walkover Shoes. The clinic is 
still in operation, a positive indica- 
tion of the high esteem in which its 
services are held. 

However, on the other side of the 
“honor” ledger is the fact that no 
other shoe firm in the country has 
such a foot clinic. This is ironical 
in that so many shoe firms are “sell- 
ing” foot health through proper foot- 
wear to the public. Foot health, like 
charity, should begin at home. 

The trend toward industrial foot 
clinics is not a matter of an isolated 
case here and there. It is gathering 
large-scale momentum. Behind it are 
such industrial insurance firms as 
Metropolitan, Liberty Mutual, Aetna, 
John Hancock, Prudential, U. S. Fi- 
delity & Guarantee, Employees Lia- 
bility Assurance Co., and Zurich 
Insurance Co. Also, such organi- 
zations as the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Red Cross, U. S. Public Health 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Labor, the 
Veterans Administration, C.I.0. and 
A.F.L. They are cooperating with 
the industrial foot clinic program. 

Liberty Mutual, for instance, con- 


Gov. Herman Talmadge, second right, presents a citation to Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
for the concern’s unique foot clinic for employes. Looking on, from left to right, are 
Thomas S. Florence, Paymaster; Mr. Norman E. Elsas, President; and Troy B. Stone, 


Personnel Director of the Mills. 
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stantly “sells” foot health care to 
industrial firms. The Zurich Insur- 
ance Co., Chicago, has prepared a 
sound film on the care of the feet, 
and this is shown at industrial plants. 
Liberty Mutual is considering the 
same step. The National Safety Coun- 
cil has issued a film, “How To Stand 
At Your Work’’—showing the rela- 
tion between proper postures, foot 
health and safety measures for indus- 
trial occupations. 


Educational Program 


The man most responsible for this 
industrial foot clinic program is Dr. 
Joseph Lelyveld, head of the National 
Foot Health Council, Rockland, Mass. 
He not only instituted the country’s 
first industrial clinic (at Geo. E. 
Keith Co.) but has been the motivat- 
ing force behind the rapid growth 
of the idea. The Council annually 
sends letters and literature to hun- 
dreds of industrial plants throughout 
the country, suggesting foot health 
programs. These are often followed 
up by personal interviews with com- 
pany officials. 

It was such a step that resulted in 
an educational foot health program 
by the U. S. Postoffice Dept. Today 
in every postoffice throughout the 
country is a conspicuous poster out- 
lining the “Ten Basic Rules for Foot 
Health.” Postmaster General Donald- 
son personally endorsed the program. 
The same posters have now been 
placed with the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, and the Health Com- 
mittee of the United Nations. 


Leather Shoes Emphasized 


Of the enormous mass of literature 
distributed to industrial and other 
firms by the National Foot Health 
Council, much emphasis is placed on 
the wearing of good leather shoes as 
a prerequisite to foot health on the 
job. Podiatrists or nurses in the in- 
dustrial foot clinics advise workers 
about proper footwear—about shoe 
size, types, fit. materials. In most 
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instances shoes of leather soles and 
leather uppers are advised, except in 
some special instances where other 
materials may be indicated. 

Advice, too, is given about proper 
standing and flooring. For example, 
where long standing is required at an 
occupation, a rubber or soft mat may 
be suggested. This relieves foot strain 
and fatigue. Studies are made of 
many occupations to learn where 
“fatigue mats” are advisable. 


How Clinics Operate 


If the company is large enough a 
full-time chiropodist may be em- 
ployed, with a clinic in the plant. 
More often, a chiropodist will visit 
the plant one or two days a week. 
his appointments already arranged. 
Each employe or patient requires no 
longer than ten minutes of treatment, 
so in one morning about 20 employes 
may be treated. 

Various arrangements are made. 
The company may pay the chiropo- 
dist a regular weekly stipend (found 
to be the best method.) Or the em- 
ploye may pay a nominal fee for 
treatment. Or the company and the 
employe may split the small charge. 

The basic idea is to relieve urgent 
foot troubles—corns, ingrowing 
nails, athlete’s foot, ache or pain in 
the foot, fatigue, etc. This, plus see- 
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ing that proper shoes are worn and 
measures taken to reduce foot strain 
on the job, serve to increase worker 
efficiency, cut down on accidents and 
absenteeism, and in general to help 
workers and company alike. 

Clinics are equipped either by the 
local chiropodist or by the firm, o1 
both. Few clinics are elaborate in 
their equipment, though all have 
adequate facilities. Setting up such 
clinics is not costly. 


Results 


In an article in Personnel, pub- 
lished by the American Management 
Assn., Frances Smith outlined the in- 
dustrial foot clinic program at the 
Murray Mfg. Corp., New York. In 
a concluding note she stated, “How 
can the value of such a program be 
measured? That the need for a foot 
health program existed in our plant 
is evidenced by the employes’ accept- 
ance of the plan, and by an analysis 
of the records of foot needs and im- 
provements shown.” 

In an article by J. H. Hess, M.D., 
Medical Director of Jack & Heinz, 
Inc., Cleveland, in /ndustrial Medicine 
Magazine, it was stated, “No truer 
words have ever been spoken than 
these: ‘When my feet hurt I feel sick 
all over.” We have proved that good 
foot care is very excellent health in- 
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surance.” (Note: Jack & Heinz has a 
foot clinic at its plant.) 

Recently the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., installed a foot 
clinic for its 2,200 employes. The 
clinic was inaugurated under the aus- 
pices of Governor Herman Talmadge 
of Georgia, who stated, “This is a 
great answer to critics of the South 
and Southern industry.” There is no 
cost to employes for these foot treat- 
ments, and the company is now con- 
sidering extending this free foot 
treatment to families of employes. 


Focus On Footwear 


Perhaps the most graphic illustra- 
tion of the importance of this move- 
ment is pointed up by a recent special 
survey of 16 laundries, directed by 
Dr. Lelyveld under the sponsorship 
of the Massachusetts Laundryowners 
Assn. The purpose: to investigate 
prevailing foot disorders and use of 
defective footwear by laundry work- 
ers. The findings? Less than one 
percent of the workers were wearing 
proper footwear on the job. 

This amazed the officials of the 
Laundryowners Assn. They went to 
work. Dr. Lelyveld designed a func- 
tional work shoe, with stress on com- 
fort, hygiene and wearing qualities. 
Soles were of flexible leather, uppers 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Heel and Bottom 
Making 


Figure 1 introduces a most fasci- 
nating and practical approach to a 
new construction that promises to 
give greater wear to the bottoms of 
shoes. The heel construction is used 
to show this process, when actually 
the process may be used well in the 
sole construction. It consists of a 
kind of base leather strip cemented 
to the heel seat, and connecting with 
the welting butts. In the first stage 
this strip is indicated outside the 
counter line of the shoe, and in the 
second stage the strip is turned in 
over onto the heel seat base. 

The scalloped edge of this strip 
fits over numerous pegs shown in 
Figure 1. These pegs may be of rub- 
ber, plastic, fibre, or any resilient 


Zipper Moccasin Vamp 


Of all the ways in which a moc- 
casin vamp may be attached—hand 
sewn, zig-zagged, chain stitched, lock- 
stitched—here is a new one: zipper 
attached. And it looks practical. 

Figure 1 opens the possibilities of 
a new construction. Note how the 
upper, blucher part, is arranged to 
hide the zipper handle; note the cross 
piece to sustain the vamp in shapeli- 
ness. 

Figure 2 shows the obvious con- 
struction of the plug. 

Figure 3 shows a finished shoe in 
two perspectives that reveals graphi- 
cally all the possibilities. 

The fitting in of the zipper parts 
and all the shoemaking features are 
common property to any good shoe- 
maker. What is important in this 
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and long-enduring material. How 
these pegs are attached is not told but 
they are securely held in position. 

The turning up and over of this 
scalloped edge is not sufficient to hold 
these pegs in position, so a metal 
plate or ring, both shown in Figures 
5 and 6 respectively, is used. The 
first plate fits over the pegs firmly 
and also makes a guide for turning 
the strip up and over onto the plate 
accurately. 

Figure 2 relieves the problem of 
attaching the pegs; they are either 
cemented or tacked or stapled to the 
strip. In Figure 4, the plate over the 


process is the future possibility of a 
low cost practical shoe, with empha- 
sis on the construction. 

Without doubt this shoe can be 
made without a last, but what is more 
important, the entire shoe can be 
made before the plug is attached. 

A still better possibility in this con- 
struction is to insert the plug before 
the shoe is made to the wood, lasted; 
but after the shoe has been lasted, to 
remove the last to stitch on the out- 
sole down through the inside edge, 
and to nail on the heel from the in- 
side, wood heel technique. 

On hot days, or at the beach or in 
camp, the vamp plug may be re- 
moved, thus leaving an open front 
to ventilate feet that are hot and 
tired. 

Inventor: William H. Epstein. 


strip is shown more clearly, serving 
as a guide for the next operation of 
turning up the strip and over onto this 
heel seat plate. It also shows that a 
rand is used in this heel seat con- 
struction. 


FIG.2 FIG. 3 


FIG.4 
foes Ya 
(.( FIG. { FIG.6 
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Figure 3 brings out how one of 
the pegs looks when ready for the 
next step, keeping in mind that this is 
only one of all the pegs so positioned. 
This construction applies equally well 
to Goodyear Welt of any other con- 
struction, including Californias. 

Figure 4 shows the final stages in 
this construction—a filler of any 
suitable material is poured into the 
area around the pegs and over all 
the surface of the heel to assume 
a level with the pegs. A strip of 
leather or some suitable substitute is 
employed also as a kind of binder on 
the outside of the heel, this for a 
better finish to the heel. 

Everyone knows that a cutting block 
used on clickers and sole cutting 
machines is designed for utmost wear 
owing to the construction of wearing 
across the grain of the many blocks 
joined together. The same principle 
applies to this heel and bottom con- 
struction. In addition, this construc- 
tion allows for materials that other- 
wise have been taboo, as plastics, 
owing to non-porousness. 

Inventor: William H. Doherty, Elm- 
hurst, N. Y. 


Adjustable Counter 


Figure 1 presents an interesting de- 
parture from conventional structure 
in the back part of a shoe or slipper. 
The construction seems best adapted 
to slippers, as the heel part has to be 
easily separated from the rest of the 
shoe. Here is a premolded back part 
assembly that may be tilted backwards 
slightly back of the breast line. 
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No need to find a shoe horn. No 
slippers with a “crushed” appearance 
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at the counter or back part. This 
construction cures this condition. 


Corrective Sandal 


Here is a sandal incorporating the 
corrective features found in high- 
priced corrective and custom-made 
shoes. 

The first feature to note in this 
construction is the curious method 
of making the vamp; instead of strap 
across, common to many _ sandals, 
this shoe has almost a full vamp 
construction, save for a slight open- 
ing at the toe. This result is ob- 
tained by using two wide pieces to 
lay along the vamp in criss-cross 
fashion and terminates into a reduced 
width for straps. The drawing clearly 
indicates the uniqueness of this glove- 
fitting assembly. There also is a 
tongue stitched to this assembly. 

Attached to each side, about in the 
middle of the shank, are two straps 
of leather stitched to the bottom of 
either side. On the top ends are loops 
through which the straps may pass. 
These center pieces are held in posi- 
tion by serving as anchors to a part 





hoemakin 





This is quite simple, nothing more 
than a hinging of the back of the 
counter unit, a hinge that drops down 
into the heel section and there joined 
with the usual pin. All the wearer 
need do is insert the forepart of his 
shoe in the slipper, and then by arch- 
ing his foot slightly, tilt back the 
heel to permit the heel to drop into 
the more open part of the counter 
area, after which the mere flattening 
of the foot forces the counter into 
alignment with the shoe assembly. 

Figure 2 illustrates the method of 
pinning the hinge and the flat spring 
used easily to open the counter back- 
wards. Obviously, there appears no 
need of any device to hold the heel 
down once the foot is completely en- 
cased in the shoe, the mere weight of 
the foot being sufficient to keep the 
counter unit constantly down. 

Inventor: Charles H. Graves, Stock- 
ton, California. 


of the tongue stitched into these 
center pieces. 

The heel or counter construction 
is equally important in that a lining or 
pocket is provided for a counter. The 
strap, continuing from the vamp half, 
ontinues through the side piece which 
supports the inside shank, then goes 
around the counter outside through 
the tunnels illustrated. The use of a 
buckle arrangement tightens the san- 
dal. 

In adjustment for wear, the strap 
is pulled tightly enough to draw 
the vamp straps snugly over the toe 
and vamp part. The same tensioning 
affects the support in the inside shank, 
and the heel counter, firm but not too 
firm to yield to the strap, supports the 
sack of the foot. This sandal holds the 
heel of the foot in correct alignment 
with the body, sustains the arch, and 
hugs the vamp and instep with con- 
stantly flexible support. 

Inventor: Evart L. Jordan, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 
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Attachable Cowboy 
Boot Upper for Boys 


Figure 1 offers an upper of genuine 
cowboy appearance that can be fitted 
to any pair of boy’s oxfords. At first 
glance it looks like the real thing. 
Note the curve in the back seam line, 
the scroll-like designs on the sides 
of the boot, and how the upper fits 
snugly to the conventional oxford. 
That this assembly is held securely 
by a mere strap presents a delusion, 
for more than the strap holds this 
upper compactly in position. 

Figure 2 tells the story of good and 








snug fitting upper that simulates a 
real cowboy boot. Note the rein- 
forced stays atop either side of the 
upper—for holding the shape and 
giving better wear. Note how the 
lower center of the upper descends to 
a point, and how the upper is pattern 
sprung to the sides. By turning back 
again to Figure 1, the significance of 
this fitting proves itself. 

Figure 1 shows also an important 
feature that easily can be overlooked 
—the tight fit of the upper around the 
lower part and below the calf of 
the leg. By merely pulling the bottom 
strap tightly around the shank of the 
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shoe, this upper is to all appearances 
a genuine cowboy boot. 

The fit around the calf is so tight 
that the upper could not be drawn 
up over a shoe, so after the shoe is 
put on, the upper is pulled down 
tightly over the shoe and retained 
there by tightening and buckling the 
under-shank strap. 

Inventor: Julius Z. Miller and Lloyd 
M. Easterling, Clarksville, Tenn. 
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Clinics... 


(Continued from page 21) 


of kid leather. This shoe was designed 
after some 500 different experimental 
types were tried. 

Today the employes of these 
laundries are able to work longer 
with appreciably less fatigue or foot 
discomfort. And there is less absent- 
eeism, less taking time off. This is 
important here, for a loss of a worker 
on a laundry “assembly line” can 
disrupt production of the entire line. 

Moreover, many of the women 
liked the shoes so well that they have 
bought additional pairs for use at 
home or outside. The laundries are 
getting better productivity results. 
fewer personnel problems stemming 
from health or absentee causes; and 
the workers are more contented. 


Where To Now? 

Recently, LEATHER AND SHOES 
published a_ three-article series on 
women’s work shoes, by Alfred Hen- 
derson, showing the tremendous need 
and opportunity for the shoe industry 
to give special attention to this long 
neglected problem of proper shodding 
for women workers. 

Industrial foot health studies have 
corroborated this. For example, the 
Laundryowners Assn. survey which 
revealed that only one percent of the 
women workers were wearing proper 
“occupational footwear.” 

Industrial foot clinics are render- 
ing a splendid health service to work- 
ers, to the benefit of the company 
also. Because these clinics are so 
influential in educating and advising 
industrial employes about shoes, the 
program deserves the hearty coopera- 
tion of the shoe industry which most 
certainly has a large stake involved. 
The fact that there is only one shoe 
manufacturing firm in the entire 
country with a foot clinic is certainly 
no example to be set by an industry 
professing to have a high interest in 
foot health, or advocating the use of 
good footwear by others. 
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Technical Tips CUTTING, PERFORATING, 
Te Shoe Foremen MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
A Guard to Keep Uppers Clean . ° Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 





Also Machine Knives. 


In the cementing of platform and ~ 
wedge heel units. there has been the . " DISTRIBUTORS 


headache of spilling over the cement Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
onto the upper. The technique has Beam Die Presses. 
often been to hold back the feed of ALSO 
the shoe so as to form a “puddle” of Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
cement on the bottom, a puddle whose | Marking Machines. 
“flow off” is guided in the operating | 
of the shoe. Operators will take | 2 it 
momentary ime away from their Write, Wire or Phone 
work during = ania allowing INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 
the cement to flow onto the uppers. | pe : 

A rubber feed wheel ring, white in | oo Sanday oon co. LaSalle near Jefferson 

ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


color, has been developed from neo- 
prene to correct these problems. This ae ete “ nee Phone: GRand 2143 


visible white ring does splendidly not 
only in guiding the flow of cement 
but in preventing the marking of light- 
colored upper material. Better visibil- 
ity in shoemaking thus may be ac- 
complished, and quicker and more 
accurate movements of the operator 
mean better quality with speedier | 
production. | 
| 


H. Golthier 


The Toe Wire Problem 


That toe wires are indispensible in 
lasting Goodyear Welt shoes goes 
without much comment. But the 
removal of these toe wires after 
welting the shoe has stirred up 
heated comments. Many shoes are 
ruined, inseams loosened. and time 
lost by this operation. The removal 
of these toe wires after welting often 
offers tedious resistance to all ef- 
forts to dislodge them. So. can toe “ae fe LE ATHE RS 


wires be removed before welting “wt 


the shoe? ACME LEATHER COMPANY, INC. 


The _——— = yo provided cer- 139 Lynnfield Street Peabody, Massachusetts 
tain precautions are taken before 
removing the wire. One of these 
precautions is to use the GUS * * 
(Goodyear Upper Stapler) around 
the toe part of the shoe—not too 
many staples. only enough to hold 
the box to the insole so that the 
upper will not crimp and double 
over during the feed of the shoe 
against the welt machine bumper. 





Another method recommended. = > pee : : 
not so popular. is the application to Se -.A complete line of quality 
the upper in this area of sprayed x ° 
on cement. immediately before  last- Kip, Extremes, & Side Leathers 
ing the toe. The cement so applied ‘MURRAY LEATHER CO. ; 
bonds the upper to the insole rib : WOBURN, MASS. © 
so that the upper holds even when 
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the toe wires are removed before 
welting. But there must be caution 
here in applying cement too gener- 
ously, especially up into the lining 
and upper above the level of the in- 
sole. Too much cement regardless 
of spread will tend to wreck last- 
pulling machines. 

The use of upper. staples has 
proved to be the most satisfactory 
method except in the minds of critics 
who warn against the opening of 
the toes in so removing the toe 
wires. 

In this case, there is need to re- 
call that the welting machine is 
actually a lasting machine. the very 
nature of so placing a chain. stitch 
is in itself a lasting operation. In 
the days of the Turn, only a few 
tacks were used, none in the shanks. 
And it follows that the take-up stroke 
of the welting machine in conjunc- 
tion with the welt guide and bumper 
action at least will last as tightly 
to the wood as any Side Lasting 
Machine. In the toe part of the 
shoe. the welting machine will fune- 
tion as well as in the shank. Ob- 
viously. all the staples do is hold the 
upper from wrinkling in this lasting 
operation of the welting machine. 


By H. Clinton Abbott 


+ 


Linings ... 
(Continued from page 18) 


merely to indicate that the breaking 
of linings does not exist when proc- 
esses of premolding or preforming 
of uppers are used. However, it seems 
reasonable to observe that the devel- 
opment in shaping uppers to the 
wood may well come through a dis- 
carding of present methods to the 
adoption of newer and more exact 
methods of premolding or preform- 
ing the uppers. 


LABOR NEWS 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Phila- 
delphia, offered this week to end a 
12-day-old strike at its plants in Clay- 
mont, Del., and Mareus Hook, Pa. 
Aidie S. Rush, U. S. Conciliator said 
the proposal would be voted on by 
some 11,000 members of the United 
Mine Workers, District 50. Terms of 
the proposal were not revealed. 

Workers went on strike Feb. 24 
when the company refused new wage 
demands, plus ether fringe benefits 
and improved working conditions. The 
union first sought a 30-cent hourly 
increase but has reduced its demands 
to 1l-cents hourly. Average wages at 
the plants are $1.40 per hour. 

+ 


Close to 350 employes of the Toby- 
True Shoe Co. and Merri-Moc Shoe 
Co., both of Haverhill, Mass., called 
a strike on March 14 in support of 
1i workers who walked out of the 
Toby-True plant in a wage dispute. 
Both plants are owned by Frank M. 
Bakowsky and Leo S. Stern. 

+ 


A strike of 175 workers at the 
Melard Shoe Co.,. Haverhill, Mass. 
was stopped at its inception by Joseph 
C. Goyette, manager-treasurer of the 
United Shee Workers of America, 
CIO. Workers in the factory refused 
to appear at their jobs because of the 
management’s refusal to unionize the 
shop. 

Goyette called a meeting of the 
workers early the first morning of 
the strike. An hour later, all agreed 
to return to work. That afternoon, 
Goyette signed a union contract with 
the new firm. 

* 

Ben Gold, Communist president of 
the International Fur & Leather 
Workers Union, CIO, recently at- 
tacked the CIO for leaving the Com- 
munist-controlled World Federation 
of Trade Unions and denounced plans 
for a new world labor organization. 
The attack was made in a cablegram 
sent to Giuseppe Di Vittorio, Italian 
Communist labor leader who was re- 
cently elected president of the WFTU. 

Labor circles are interested in see- 
ing if Philip Murray, CIO president, 


will take Gold to task for the cable- 
gram which is regarded as flagrant 
insubordination and violates the duties 
of a CIO union. 


After five months of negotiations, 
the Toronto Shoe Mfrs. Assn. has 
signed agreements with the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union, covering em- 
ployes of six Toronto plants. The new 
contracts call for a closed shop, 45- 
hour week, time-and-a-half for over- 
time, four paid holidays, and a guar- 
anteed minimum hourly rate of pay 

— > 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has reported the following highlights 
in case activity during Jan., 1949: 

The number of formal complaints 
of unfair labor practices issued during 
Jan. doubled the monthly average for 
the past seven years. Fifty-four 
formal complaints were issued: 48 
against employers, three against 
unions, and three against both em- 
ployers and unions. 

More employers were charged with 
commission of unfair labor practices 
than in any one month since Taft- 
Hartley became effective. Some 357 
charges were filed against employers 
and 79 against unions. 

Unions won 66 percent of collective 
bargaining elections held during the 
month. This compares with 73 per- 
cent won during the first year of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act and 
with 81 percent won during the 12 
years under the Wagner Act. 

+ 


The Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment has recommended the trans- 
fer of eight agencies to the Depart- 
ment of Labor in order to give it 
“more essential work to do if it is to 
maintain a significance comparable to 
the other great executive depart- 
ments.” 

The Commission stated that the 
Labor Dept. has been steadily de- 
nounced of functions at one time 
established within it and that it is 
now overmanned at the top level for 
the functions which remain. 


A COMPLETE BINDING SERVICE 


“The Rotary Way” combines the use of “Rotary” full and semi-coated 


French Cord Binding with the “Rotary” French Cord Turning machine, a 
notably effective method for pro- 
ducing results that can up your 
sales. Our exclusive coatings, when 
used with our equipment, are guaran- 
teed not to clog machine mechanism 


1408 LOCUST ST. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Massachusetts 


@ FE. G. Tremaine, Jr. and G. A. 
Adams, Jr. have been named assistant 
general managers of United Last Co., 
Boston, according to J. W. Holmes, 
president and general manager. R. J 
Holmes was appointed director of 
sales, advertising and publicity and 
O. S. Porter named director of re- 
search. 


@ An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy is reported to have been filed 
against Sandallettes, Inc., Lynn san- 
dal manufacturers. 


@ A petition by Harriet C. Frothing- 
ham, stockholder of W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co., Brockton, filed Dec. 29, 1947, 
asking that directors of the company 
be compelled to call a meeting of 
common stockholders to elect a new 
board of directors, treasurer and 
clerk, has been dismissed by Mass. 
Superior Court. 


@ Al Beigel, former style and sales 
executive at Kleven Shoe Co., Spen- 
cer, is now sales Manager at Unity 
Shoemakers Corp., Haverhill. Beigel 
was style man for Florence Shoe Co., 
Chicago, for several years. 


@ Style Shoe Co., Haverhill, operated 
by Louis Tribeman, has moved to 
larger quarters on Walnut St. The 
firm, manufacturing women’s play 
shoes, was formerly located on Phoe- 
nix Row. 


@ Lawrence J. Ewing, operator of 
Lawrence J. Ewing Co., Haverhill 
shoe pattern manufacturers, has been 
elected president of the Haverhill 
Savings bank. Ewing is a past presi- 
dent of the National Shoe Pattern 
Manufacturers’ Assn. and the Eastern 
Shoe Pattern Manufacturing Assn. 


@ Joseph W. Bartlett, president W. 
L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, has 
informed stockholders that no predic- 
tions as to profits are warranted in 
view of prevailing conditions. He 
added that the company is making 
substantial progress toward greater 
efficiency under Marshall H. Stevens, 
new general manager. 


@ Operations at Sibulkin Shoe Co., 
formerly of Haverhill and now located 
at Manchester, N. H., were scheduled 
to be resumed recently. The firm has 
been closed down since last Nov. 


@ Factory Shoe Outlet, recently 
opened in Springfield by J. Baker, 
Inc. of Spencer, will carry more than 
15,000 pairs of shoes for distribution 
to retail stores throughout the coun- 
try. 


@ Tye Shoe Co., Inc., has leased the 
space in Haverhill formerly occupied 
by Todd Shoes, Ine., Joseph Tye, 
presidert, reports that the firm is 
expanding its output. 





BOOKS 


by E. Morton Jennings 


PACEMAKERS OF PROGRESS 
by Harold R. Quimby 


TANNING PROCESSES 
by August C. Orthmann 
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Rhode Island 


@Hazart, Inc., was recently incor- 
porated in Providence to manufacture 
leather products. Authorized capital 
is 500 shares no par value common 
stock. Incorporators are R. P. Som- 
enoff, I. Kaufman, and Harry Gold- 
stein. 


New Hampshire 


@ It is reported that physical assets 
of G. P. Crafts Co., Manchester manu- 
facturers of men’s and boys’ foot- 
wear, have been sold and the firm 
is in the process of liquidation. 


New York 


@ White Cross Shoe Co., Inc., is re- 
ported discontinued as footwear 
wholesalers in New York City. 


@ Rao Bros., Footwear Corp., foot- 
wear manufacturers in Brooklyn, is 
reported to have changed its name to 
Roebling Shoe Corp. 


@ Creative Footwear Corp., men’s 
footwear manufacturers, Brooklyn, is 
reported in the process of liquidation. 


@ William M. Dougherty was elected 
secretary of United States Rubber 
Co.., New York, at a meeting of the 
board of directors. He has been as- 
sociated with the company for the 
past 26 years and succeeds the late 
Eric Burkman. 


@ Hickok Manufacturing Co., Roch- 
ester, recently celebrated its 40th an- 
niversary by conducting a tour 
through the firm’s newly reorganized 
plants where nearly $1,000,000 worth 





The “atwral ‘lining 


for Shoes 
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Natural Sheepskins 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF 


GILBERT & CO,, Ine. 


“SINCE 1905" 
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of new equipment for producing men’s 
belts, buckles, suspenders, garters 
and other accessories were inspected. 


@ Lenlea Jobbing Corp., has been 
opened in New York City to supply 
handbags to 112 outlets of Franklin 
Stores Corp. and 27 outlets of Rhea- 
lee Stores, Inc. Ernest Hebert is presi- 
dent, Mike Lustig is vice president, 
and Sidney Fruhman is secretary and 
treasurer. 


@ Geo. Laub’s Sons, Buffalo tan- 
ners, won honorable mention recently 
in the annual accident prevention 
contest sponsored by Associated In- 
dustries of New York State. 


® Elias Moos, Inc.” of Argentina, has 
opened offices at 41 Park Row, New 
York City, under the management of 
Marcel Saegner. Jacob Stern & Sons, 
Inc., will continue to represent the 
firm in the River Plate for business 
with U.S. and Canada. 


Pennsylvania 


@ Laing, Harrar & Chamberlin, Inc., 
Philadelphia wholesale leather and 
findings firm, will be dissolved short- 
ly, removed to Winchester, Va., and 
there operated as a branch of the 
O’Sullivan Rubber Co., it is reported. 


Virginia 

@ Owl Navy Wear, Inc., has been in- 
corporated «t Norfolk to manufacture 
and deal in footwear and wearing 
apparel. Capitalization is $50,000 and 
Joseph Caplan is president. 


Washington, D. C. 


@ Chances for cuts in excise taxes on 
luggage seem rather distant at pres- 
ent due to the recently-revealed of- 
ficial position of Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder. Snyder told a press 
conference that any slashes in excises 
are “out” unless Congress makes up 
the loss in revenue by raising other 
taxes. 


@ Among the hundreds of sources 
which recently asked the Interna- 
tional Relief Organization for ser- 
vices of Displaced Persons was an 
association of Texas cattlemen which 
wanted DP’s experienced in boot and 
saddle making. 


Ohio 


@ Gilbert Willis, assistant foreman in 
the stock room of Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth, has retired. He has been 
with the firm for the past 48 years. 
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@ Dale M. Lawrence, sales manager 
of H. C. Godman Co., Columbus, O., 
an executive of the shoe manufactur- 
ing firm for many years, was added 
to the board of directors at the an- 
nual meeting. Lawrence was also 
named a director of The Miller-Jones 
Co., Godman’s retail subsidiary. 

O. Jones was re-elected president of 
both companies. Also renamed as of- 
ficers of the parent firm were: J. L. 
Davis, vice president and treasurer; 
B. H. Crompton, vice president; N. E. 
Smith, secretary; and H. W. Howe, 
assistant treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary. 


e@E. M. Sullivan, a veteran of 36 
years with the Brown Shoe Co., 20 of 
which were spent in the Cleveland 
area, has been granted an extended 
leave of absence from the concern. 
William Miller has been named sales 
representative for the area. 


Illinois 


@Norman R. Hanson, purchasing 
agent for the Chicago (Ill.) Rawhide 
Mfg. Co., has been named chairman 
of an industry solicitation group in 
the American Cancer Society’s $750,- 
000 Chicago area campaign. Hanson 
will head a canvass of machinery man- 
ufacturers during the organization’s 
April fund drive. 


@ Athletic Shoe Co., Chicago, is pro- 
ducing a new golf shoe based on an 
athletic last. A Goodyear welt with 
detachable spikes, it is made with 
brown leather uppers and waterproof 
oiled sole and retails at $10. 


Wisconsin 


@ During Open House held March 
11-12 at Charles H. Stehling Co., Mil- 
waukee tanning machinery manufac- 
turer, six new models of tanning 
machinery were exhibited. Included 
were machines for de-fleshing, un- 
hairing and wringing hides and for 
setting, a process of removing wrin- 
kles from the grain. 


e@ J. W. Banbury, head of the finish- 
ing division of the Weyenberg Shoe 
Mfg. Co., was the principal speaker 
at a recent meeting of the Tanners’ 
Production Club of Wisconsin, held 
at the Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee. 
Banbury, in his address, explained 
many of the problems and operations 
in the making of the shoe. Close to 
150 members of the club attended the 
meeting. 


Missouri 


@ Several of the country’s top buy- 
ing groups are planning to hold meet- 
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GEILICH LEATHER CO., TAUNTON, MASS 


ings in St. Louis during the Fall 
Showing of the St. Louis Shoe Manu- 
facturers Assn., April 27-30. Harry 
Bennigson, general chairman of the 
show and vice president of Hamilton 
Shoe Co., has announced that 18 May 
Co. buyers will be present on April 
26; 20 Walk-Over Shoe Stores buyers 
will attend, and others are consider- 
ing meeting. 


@ Bernie Browne Shoe Co., has been 
organized in St. Louis and will begin 
production of women’s high heel plat- 
form wedges about March 21. The 
firm plans to make about 360 pairs a 
day retailing at $14.95 to $16.95. 
Capitalization is listed at $50,000 with 
qfficers Bernie Brown as_ president 
and general manager; Julius Weigert, 
vice president and treasurer; and 
Irving Dagen, secretary. 


@ William Polley, for 19 years as- 
sociated with Edison Bros. Stores, 
Inc., St. Louis, has joined the execu- 
tive staff of the Sales and Operating 
Division of the home office. He was 
formerly executive supervisor for 
Edison Stores in Southern Califor- 
nia, Utah and Arizona. The company 
added 14 new stores last year and 
plans 12 more in 1949. 


Arkansas 


@ Stanley Phelps, president of W. B. 


Coon Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
held conferences with Johnson Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Clarksville city 
officials regarding a possible site for 
a shoe plant. The state legislature re- 
cently passed a bill to permit the city 
to issue revenue bonds for construc- 
tion of a $200,000 plant. The City 
Council will call a special vote if an 
agreement is reached. 


Canada 


@ United Kingdom procurement in 
Canada under ECA authorizations to 
Feb. 28, 1949, included $900,000 worth 
of hides and skins. Authorizations in 
Canada for all countries show $1,451,- 
000 worth of hides and skins as well 
as $1,076,000 of leather. 


@ A. H. Marston has been named 
president of Dack’s Shoes, Ltd., Tor- 
onto shoe manufacturers, with Fred 
E. Belsham and Ronald F. Wilson as 
directors. 


@ Wise Footwear Inc., Montreal, has 
been adjudged bankrupt under the 
Bankruptey Act, it is reported. 

@ The footwear division of Merch- 


ants Rubber of Canada has gone in 
a reduced working schedule. 


4 
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Leather 
MIAURIKIETS 


Leather sales spotty, prices 
mixed. General soft tone to mar- 
ket but needed leathers command 
quotations. Suedes most active. 
Women’s calf fairly so. Soft tan- 
nages in sides getting much sam- 
pling attention. 


New York Markets 


Reports of the business done at the 
leather Show and since then are 
varied. Some are said to have done 
well while others found business slow 
ind did not do much of anything 

The biggest demand in sides con 
tinues on the heavier end, 4% ounce 
ind up, if it can be delivered quickly; 
otherwise not much demand. Buyers 
ire mostly interested in leather to 
cover Easter demand and not much 
is being ordered for summer and fall 
Desirable tannages of elk leather is 
selling at 53-51-49-46c on extremes and 
45-43-41-38 on large spread leather 
One cent higher was paid for 4% 
vunce and up on the extremes and two 
ents a foot better for the same heavier 
weights on the large spread. Various 
ther prices were heard than the 
ibove. Some lower, some higher, de 
pending upon footage wanted, tannage, 
etc. 

There is still a very good demand 
ror suede kid with black and brown 
the leaders. A very good amount of 
business was contracted on the second 
lay of the show and further lots are 


moving. Prices remain firm at the 
price listing for desirable tannages 
that has prevailed for some months 
past of 80-75-65c per foot 

here seems to be a very good de 
mand noted for Alligator leather suit- 
able for shoe purposes. The small 
sized domestic skins were in the big- 
gest demand. Browns were the domin 
ant color and one tanner has a creamy 
alabaster which went good at the 
Leather Show. Whip snakes were also 
in good demand and all colors seem 
wanted. Prices ranged $1.40 to $2.55. 

Sole market remains mixed but there 
has been evidence of a pick-up in the 
demand for leather. Heavy factory 
bends, tannery run, range from 60 up 
to 66c with many sales reported be- 
tween 62-63c. Bellies are quoted 34c 
tor cows and 35c for steers in a nomi- 
nal way. Single shoulders heads off 
47c, heads_on 45¢ and double rough 
shoulders 56c and up. Lower prices 
are heard but nothing defined 


Sole Leather 


Soston tanrers get just enough busi- 
ness to keep hopes alive. New interest 
reported better; inquiries increase. 
Prices of best tannages steady, a little 
soft on others. Heavy bends still most 
wanted. Mediums and lights lag. Up 
to 62c paid for heavies; up to about 
60c for lights and mediums. Some 
small lots of superior tannages sold at 
a cent or two more but market gen 
erally at above figures 


LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 


THIS 
KIND OF LEATHER WEEK 


CALF (Men's HM) 95-1.10 
CALF (Women's) 85-1.05 
CALF SUEDE 1.00-1.25 
KID (Black Glazed) 55-80 
KID SUEDE 50-75 
PATENT (Extreme) 48-56 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 18-20 
KIPS (Corrected) 50-55 
EXTREMES (Corrected) 45-51 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 44-48 
SOLE (Light Bends) 

BELLIES 

SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) 50-55 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 38-44 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 21-23 
SPLITS (Gussets) 18-19 
WELTING (!/, x !/g) 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS 


8 
23!/2-24 

All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 
using quality rawstock. 
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MONTH YEAR 1948 
AGO AGO HIGH 


95-1.10 95-1.10  1.30-1.48 
90-1.10 88-98 1.40-1.48 
1.05-1.30  1.00-1.30 —‘1.45-1.90 
55-80 60-85 70-90 
50-75 65-82 70-90 
56-66 45-56 76-82 
18-20 19-23 23-25 
54.60 55-61 70-75 
48-53 48-51 60-65 
50-53 45-50 56-60 
66-70 70-76 90-95 
35-39 36-38 44-47 
56-60 65-67 77-80 
38-44 39-41 41-45 
22-24 21-23 27 
19-20 18-20 21-22 
8\/, 10-101/, I-11, 
25-25, —-24-24i/, 33 
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tanners report a_ slight 
improvement. However, no change in 
prices have been announced. The de- 
mand for heavy bends is not as large 
as heretofore, as more interest ts 
shown for mediums and light bends 
Prices are quoted 62, 63 and 64c, res 
pectively In some instances, where 
a good volume is involved, these prices 
are apt to be cut a penny or two 
Finders’ bends, 9 to 11 iron, are hold 
7 72, and 64c, with 11 irons 
and up at 78 and 69c. Women’s 
finders bends are priced from 81 to 
82c. Chrome-tanned business is slow 
Prices range from 71 to 73c on No. 3, 
81 to 82c on No. 2 and from 82 to &5« 
on No, 1 
Factory leather sales have 

up according to Philadelphia 
leather tanners who report a substan 
tial amount of new business with New 
England and Midwest cutters and 
manufacturers Bookings are 
limited in quantity and volume sales 
are not the rule. With the hide mar- 
ket down on natives, the price on sole 
leather is coming into competition 
with the price on substitutes and new 
business will begin to pick up accord- 
ingly. Findings have been selling fair- 
ly well. All weights are moving. There 
is an especially marked improvement 
in women's light repair leather at one 
tannery where an inventory of size 
had been piling up over the past. six 
months 


Sole Leather Offal 


same in Boston 
at point on 


Midwestern 


. » 
coc, Fz, 
85, 


ing at 


picked 


sole 


shoe 


about 


Quotations 
sales usually 


market but 


which buyer and seller can agree only 


ater much haggling. Bellies get mod 
erate attention with up to 35c paid 
for best steers; 34c usual top. Cows 
bring up to 33c. Single shoulders with 
heads on bring up to 43c for choice 
lights, around 40c for heavies; some 
still lower. Double rough shoulders 
bring up to about 55c for good stock; 
some quotations higher. Heads quoted 
at 16-17¢ with actual sales at that fig- 
ure. Fore shanks bring 24 to 27¢ ac- 
cording to worth; hind shanks bring 


28 to Me 


Both steer and cow bellies seem to 
be getting the best call in the Midwest. 
Prices are unchanged at 37 and 36c, 
respectively \lthough the market is 
not termed strong, it has a better 
feeling. Some attribute this slight im 
provement to a a seasonal reaction. Other 
offal selections are generally at 51 to 
54c¢ on single shoulders, heads off, and 
irom 44 to 49c¢ with heads on. Double 
rough shoulders, tannery run, are 
priced from 60 to 6lce, and steer heads 
from 18 to 2le 


as 


Cut Stock 


\s in sole leather, demand for heavy 
irons in both men’s and women’s cut 
stock ts not quite as heavy as in the 
past. Midwestern cutters report a bet- 
er call on medium weights. Men’s cut 
sole prices on a basis of 8 to 10 iron, 
are quoted from 60 to 80c for fines, 
57 to 75c for semi-fines and from 53 
to 68¢ on No. 1 scratch. In women’s 
weights, based on 6 to 8 irons, fines 
from 40 on up to 45c, semi- 


range 
to 43c¢ and No. 1 scratch 


fines 
22 
33° to 


AT f 
40c¢ 


Welting 


SJoston welting manutacturers 
regular Goodyear stock at 844 to 8%c 
against old orders but new quotations 
are on basis of 8c for '2 by % inches 
New business spotty. Some makers 
of medium priced welts busy and in 
market. Makers of higher grades not 
active. Specialty welting fair to good 
orders, backlog of business not nearly 
great as a month ago. Syntheti 
welting seems in better relative posi 
tion. Low grade welt manufacturers 
more interested. Stitchdown and _ pre 
welt makers also active users of syn 
thetics. Plastic welting continues to 
have difficult time establishing itself 


Owe 


so 


Calf Leathers 


Women's weights 
in Boston market. Up to about $1.05 
quoted for finest small skins; up to 
about $1.00 for best regular skins. Vol 
ume trading done in grades between 
65 and &80c. New business largely for 
quick delivery. Few buyers willing to 
commit themselves for substantial fu 
ture deliveries. Men’s weights slow 
Top selections, around $1.00 to $1.10, 
move fairly well but account for but 
small percentage of production. Vol 
ume grades, those below 90c, find going 
slow. Calf suede gets some good new 
business with up to $1.15 accounting 
for most orders 

he recent Leather Show produced 
very little, if any, changes in the price 
structure according to Midwestern 
tanners. A fair amount of business is 
taking place at prices unchanged from 
a week ago. Material in the lighter 


still best) sellers 





NSLOW 


KIDDIE CHROME 
FULL CHROME TANNED 


LAMBSKINS 


WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH COMPANY 


NORWOOD 


STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. 


@ NEW YORK, 12 SPRUCE STREET @ CHICAGO, 173 NO. FRANKLIN ST. 





FIRST QUALITY 


Many manufacturers who carefully guard their built-up prestige 
insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 
olicy of uniformly-high standard quality through every phase of 


anning. 


@ SPORTING GOODS and GLOVE LEATHERS © 
GARMENT @ HORSE @ COW BELLIES @ DEERSKINS © SPLITS 


Also Contract Work 


127 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 








Weights in both men’s and women's 
weights is still in short supply, with 
demand good. In women's weights, in 
colors, B grade is quoted at $1.01 to 
$1.05, C grade 95 to 97c, D grade 89 to 
90 and X grade 80 to 83k Men's 
weights, in colors, are quoted at $1.07 : 

to $1.10 on B grade, $1.03 to $1.05 on / 
C grade, 95 to 97¢ on D grade and My WL L4 17,44) 
from &3 to &87c on X grade. In the ed é 
calf suede, No. 1 grade is quoted at 
$1.26, No. 2 at $1.21 and No. 3 at 


$1.01 to $1.14 GENUINE SHELL CORDOVAN 


Kid Leathers “The Platinum of Leathers" 


Philadelphia tanners reported little FOR SHOES e MEN’S BELTS 
change in the market as a result of the MILITARY BELTS & HOLSTERS 


recent leather show. Buying is on the 


cautious — side Orders which Bracks SHARK PRINT CORDOVAN 


placed at the show would very 
have come through in the normal For Tips on Children's Shoes 


course of business ‘ 
Black glazed kid is dull, Medium 

vrades find the best outlet High The Huch Leather Co. 

quality is slow at a number of tan 

neries but there are some sources who Tannery and Main Office: 

find demand fairly good in the very 1525 W. Homer Street © CHICAGO 22, ILL 

best finishes. Cheaper grades are gen KAYE & BARNES, INC. @ 93 South Street, Boston FRED SCHENKENBERG @ Dallas, Texas 

erally undesirable and the market is J. & J. R. COOK, INC. @ Los Angeles and San Francisco : 


weak 














Che outlook on suede in black re 


mains promising. At the present time 
buying is limited The lower grades 
seem to sell with greater ease than 
medium and top. Shoe factories are not ua, 
too anxious to buy ahead and it will be 
will 


a month or two before tanners 
SCE a representative picture of the PA dad, CORDOVAN BUTTS 








customers’ actual needs 


Rawskin prices are high, particularly / f 
on these skins adaptable to a= suede Wh 
finish. Nigerians are almost impro SIDE LEATHERS 
curable to American buyers and cer 


tain. popular India skins are, for all 
practical purposes, in the same class 


Pastel colors on smooth kid are im 
production on a small scale. Those VEGETABLE CALF 


tanners who are interested in making 
(“IT’S TIMBER TANNED”) 


kid for casual shoes are leaning toward 
brighter tones of red, blue, green and 
tan. [t's still hard to tell how well CHROME CALF 
kid will fit into the causal shoe picture 

(‘CHROMEXCEL”) 


Whether or not kid can be used suc 


cesstully ino an unlined shoe is the 
question. Samples now available are 
“heavier than garment ieather but es 


tanned firmer and not highly glazed.” 2015 ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


There is little doubt that a great deal 
of effort is behind the movement to 
sell kid into this type of shoe. Some 
sources are not confident that the 
casual shoe is here to stay and they 




















expect a swine back to the oxford 
tvpe of shoe 


Boston tanners report strong call for 
suedes. Substantial business done in 
vrades between 55 and 75c¢, some at 
slightly higher Black far in” lead, 
brown moderate. For quick delivery, 
Whites get many small orders. Black 
glazed slow at 80c and down though 
some tanners enjoy fair sales. Colored 
glazed quiet. Linings sell well at 26 
to 36c, slowly above that range. Gold 
and silver kid, usually active at. this 
time, generally neglected but look for 
ward optimistically to good fall run 
tor evening shoes. Bronze types seem 
to have ended their popularity 
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Patent Leather 


Boston tanners try to torce sales 
Some prices heard quoted very low 
\ few large sales made but details 
withheld. Extremes quoted at 56c and 
down usually bought at considerably 
less. Kips formerly priced in 60's sell 
in small lots at 60c and down. Large 
leather finds sales small even when 
quotations in low 40's. Offerings at 
even lower prices find few takers. Buy 
ers in quandary, wonder if present 
bargains will last. A sudden interest 
in patent can bring tremendous price 
jumps and still not offer tanner much 
profit 


Sheep Leathers 


Boston tanners report little change 
Sales moderate. Best russets bring up 
to about 22c, this for boot linings 
Bulk of russet business done between 
12 and l6c. Colored vegetable linings 
slow at 20 to 23c. Best chrome linnings 
bring up to 30c, bulk of new business 
at around 26c. Garment, novelty and 
hat-sweat sheep continues slow 

Business in the Midwestern market 
continues at an exceptionally slow rate 
Inquiries seem to be on the down 
grade. Tanners quote popular grades 
of russets for shoes at 14 to 18c. Vege 
table colored linings are from 18 to 22c 
Both colored chrome linings and men’s 
garment suede are quotable at 28c 
Grain garment ranges from 26, 24, and 


~a6 


Side Leathers 


Good demand for moccasin leather 
and women's high colors reported in 
Boston market. Best tannages enjoy 
better business than poorer, though 
cheaper, tannages. Soft tannages get 
ting big sampling for play shoes. Heavy 
aniline types hold fairly well to 60« 
and down quotations. This for best 
only. Others several cents less. Wom 
en's weights generally not active ex- 
cept in high colors noted above. In 
regular weights quotations run around 
Sle and down for corrected extremes 
Some tannages quote 47c and down 
Correct kips bring about 55c and down 
for best. Large leather brings various 
prices in middle 40's for best. Work 
ekk slow with up to about 4&8 quoted 

This market is perhaps one of the 
brightest in the Midwest. One of the 
largest tanners reported an astound 
ing sample business at the show, with 
a good volume taking place since the 
show. Demand was mostly for the 
better grades, namely 1's, 2’s and 3's 
Prices are holding to their same levels 
In the kip sides, full grain, MH weight 
is quoted 69, 67, and 65c; chrome cor- 
rected grain and corrected grain. elk 


at 57, 55 and 53c; full grain elk, MH 
weight at 69, 67 and 65c, with the LM 
and M weights bringing a penny less 
On extremes, heavy grain sells at 60, 
58. 56, to 52c; full grain elk 62, 60, 58 
and 53c; corrected elk and smooth and 
chrome extremes from 52, 50, 48, and 
44c; work shoe elk from 51, 49, = and 
vegetable extremes from 56, 54, 


Splits 


Suede orders good in Boston district 
Up to 44c¢ asked by one or two tan 
ners, up to about 42c by others. Some, 
because of quality, bring about 40c and 
down. Heavy suede brings up to 47¢ in 
one tannage. Linings slow at 21 to 23« 
Work shoe splits quoted at 29c¢ and 
down, find little new business. Retan 
sole splits quoted at 30 to 40c, accord 
ing to weight and trim. New orders 
small Gusset, glove and = garment 
splits not active 

Both heavy and light suede splits 
continued the feature in the Midwest 
Tanners report exceptionally good busi 
ness in suedes at 40 to 36 on lights 
and 45 to 40c on heavies. Work shoc 
splits is another item getting a fair 
call at 32, 30, and 28c. Linings rather 
slow, with prices at 
H weight and from to 40c on the 
double H weight. Proxylin linings and 
water finished are priced from 23 to 25c 
Glove splits, in the LM weights, sell 
at 2lc, 20c and 19¢ on grades No. 1, 
No. 2 and 3, respectively. Gussets are 
quoted also at the 21, 20, 19¢ range 


32 to 34ce on the 
2 
36 


Bag, Case and Strap 


Tanners report from two to three 
times the volume trading in 4 to 5 oz 
strap over that of the lighter weights 
The price structure, however, is hold 
ing steady 


Glove Leathers 


Ruumor has it that buyers have sud 
denly become interested in spring mer 
chandise but there has been no evi 
dence of its as far as Fulton County 
tanners are concerned. Even if the 
rumor is true, buying at this late date 
will not help the situation much. 

Raw stock appears to be a_ littl 
easier but not enough to make any sub 
stantial reducion in the price of leather 
he quality of ‘he raw skins is so poor 
that tanners are forced to produce 
large quantities of low ends for which 
there is no market. 

Domestic leathers are headed down 
ward. No official changes have been 
made as yet in prices but it is ex- 
pected that a reduction of at least four 
cents will be put into effect. 

Fall glove lines are in the making 


Prices will not change much. The 
phasis is on style and quality 


Belting Leathers 


The belting market is showing signs 
of improvement judging from the amount 
of new business reported by several sup 
pliers to belt manufacturers. All weights 
and selections were in balanced demanc 
with nothing in scarcity. Caution is still 
the keynote, however, throughout — the 
market. Bellies were very good with re 
gard to sales. Factories and cutters wert 
taking this cut off the tanners’ hands as 
fast as shipment was possible. Heads 
most of which were bought up in larg: 
lots, were not plentiful but 18c was the 
asking price when available. Rougt 
double shoulders showed improved sales 
to welting manufacturers. Specialty busi 
ness was slow 

Curriers report small sales. No one 
anticipates an immediate change in the 
present trend. Reports on a country-wide 
basis show that customers are buying 
only what they can't do without. 


BELTING LEATHERS 
heavy 
light 
cx. heavy 
light 


CURRIED BELTING 

Best 2 
Bend Butts -1.22-1.33 1.14-1. 
Centers (12”) - 1 .51-1.62 : ‘ 1.27-1. 
Centers (24”) ......1.47-1.60 ° ‘ 1.30-1. 
Centers (28” &up)1.30-1.55 “4 1.08 1.1% 
Wide Sides 1.18-1.30 1. - 1,07-1.0% 
Narrow Sides «1.10-1.14 -06-1. -97-1.06 
(Ex. lights &-12¢ more; 4 5e more 
ex. heavies 3 to 10¢ more) 


NRUNG 
Materials 


Market Steady 


Steady prices continued this” past 
week with tanning materials moving 
only as needed, and buying interest re 
Hecting only actual requirements. Tan 
ners’ sufficient inventories, coupled wit! 
curtailed activities in production was i 
deterrent to all but necessary replace 
ments. At this point no marked in 
provement is discernible for the near 
future 

The tanning oils market also hel 
steady and cautious buying prevailed 
enough to carry on only with present 
rate of leather production 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi divi, shipment, ae 
Wattle bark, ton 


-.$68.00-78.06 
--$80.00-83.00 


CHARMOOZ 


uo ee oe Se 


AMALGAMATED 


WILMINGTON 99, 


BLACK AND COLORS 


LEATHER 


a ae 


DELAWARE 


co's 
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Sumac, 28% leaf 
30% leaf . 
Myrobalans, J. 
J. 2 


8 
Valonia ‘Cups, 
Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut extract, ait, 
_ seccsatboreted 
04 
Cuteh, solid Borneo, plus duty... 
Gambier Extract, 25% tannin, 
bbls. 
Hemlock | ‘extract, "25% tannin, tk. cars, 
FQD, WER. secon scnged eocabaatoeieatie 
Bbls., ¢.]. and Le.l. .. ; sea 
Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, 
Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, 
plus duty ............. < 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l..... . 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. 
Ground extract 
Powdered super spruce, 
05%; Le.l. ; . 
Spruce extract, lb. ‘bbls., el. .02 
le.l., 08%; tks. .... PIP ABES 
tks., 64%4-6% ; bbls. 
Wattle bark extract, solid 


Tanners’ Oils 


Cod oil, Nfld., tank cars 

Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. 1.e.1. 

Sulphonated castor oil, 75% .. 

Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture.. 

Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral... 

Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral... 

Linseed, raw tks., drums, c. 1, and 
7 ee . ; : nae 

Neatsfoot, 20° C.T. 

Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. 

Neatsfoot, 40° C.T. 

Neatsfoot, extra drums 

Neatsfoot, No. 1, drums 

Neatsfoot, sulphonated uae 

Olive, dom. denatured, bbls., gal.... 

Waterless Moellon 2 

Moellon, 20% water 

Moellon, 25% water . PRL 

Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture 

Common degras snd 

Neutral degras 

Sulphonated tallow, 75 

Sulphonated tallow, § 

Sponging compound 

Split oil ... of 

Sulphonated sperm, 25% water..... 

Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds viscosity 

Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds viscosity 

Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds viscosity 


ID IEA THIS 


Martin A. Martin 


62, former superintendent of ¢ 
\. Grosvernor Shoe Co., Worcester, 
Mass. slipper manufacturers, died at 
his home in Worcester on March 6 
Martin retired in July 1948 because of 
Il health. Funeral services were heid 
March 8 at Longstreet’s Funeral Cha- 
vel and burial was at Hope Cemetery 
His widow survives him 








Albert B. Gutterman 


46, president and co-founder of 
Gutterman Handler, Ine., New York 
City manufacturers of men’s and boy's 

eather belts, died suddenly of a heart 
ittack on March 11 in New York City 
Survivors are his wife, Helen; a daugh- 
ter, Marilyn; a son, Lawrence, two 
rrothers and a sister 


Morris Greenstein 


.. 72, owner of Philips Shoe Co., 
Haverhill, Mass. died suddenly at his 
1ome in Haverhill on March 11. Green- 
stein had been in poor health for some 
time but had been able to carry on 
his business 
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REG. TRADE MARK 


The Best in 
SUEDE LEATHER 











EXPERIENCE DICTATES 
THE USE OF SETON LEATHERS 


DURONA a SETON 
puoeroo HR BUCK TENT 


SETON LEATHER CO. 
Newark f. New Jersey 








PRINTZ 
waTueR = Whites 
COMPANY 
ALUM LAMBS GOAT and CABRETTA CHROME LAMBS 


For All Requirements 
BLACK SUEDE KID 


CONTRACT TANNERS OF: stack Giazep kip 


LINING KID 
2139 E. HUNTINGDON ST. SINCE 1884 PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 











BATES 
LEATHER FILLERS 


H. 
SOLE LEATHER 
LINCOLN FINISHES 
and i 
SPONGING AND 
SON WASHING COMPOUNDS 
INC. TANNERS’ SUGAR 
‘. AND LIME 


COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICALS 











At Auction 


Liquidation Sale 


REAL ESTATE 
Machinery and Stock of 
PHELPS WHOLESALE, INC. 


Mfrs. of Leather Handbags & Belts 


Main St. Birdsboro, Pa. 
(9 mi. S. E. of Reading) 


TUESDAY, MARCH 29, 


at 11:00 a.m. on the premises. 
2 story stone bldg., daylight on 
4 sides, approx. 5,000 sq. ft. 
floor space. Ideal location, pos- 
session at settlement. 

2 American m.d. shoemaker 
lathes, 3 Landis m.d. stitching 
machines, Singer sewing ma- 
chines and tables, m.d. polish- 
ing jack, pocket books, thread, 
leather, brass fastenings, locks 
and belt buckles, 2400 brass 
lodge emblems, 3 duo therm oil 
heat stoves, G.E. drinking foun- 
tain, fluorescent fixtures, fire 
extinguishers, tables, chairs, etc. 

Catalogs Upon Request 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & (CO. 


— Auctioneers — 
1808-10 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia (3), Pa. 








Gireenstem first entered the shoe 
business about 30 years ago, operating 
the Greenstein Shoe Co. which was 
later reorganized under its present 
name, He was a partner in the latter 
firm with his two sons, Philip and 
Max. Besides his sons, he leaves two 
daughters, Mrs. Ethel Henken and 
Mrs. Lena Cohen; and two sisters. 


Luther G. Straw 


85, president of Marston-Brooks 
Shoe Co., Hallowell, Me., until his re 
tirement some 20 years ago, died March 
13 at his home in Augusta. Straw was 
associated with the shoe industry for 
many years, having opened his own shoe 
manufacturing firm in Danvers, Mass. at 
the age of 2 


Archibald Stilwell 


70, recognized as the inventor of 
the Korry-Krome tanning process, died 
at a hospital in Warren, Pa. following 
a heart attack on March 3. Born in 
England, Stilwell began his career as a 
chemical engineer there. He sold the 
patent rights to his tanning process 


Fred Vickery 
72, well-known glove manufacturer 
and former sheriff of Fulton County. 
New York, died on March 12 at Littauer 
Hospital, Gloversville. N. Y. He had 
been in poor health for the past five 
vears 
Born in England, Vickery first opened 
the Tryon Glove Co. in Gloversville and 
recently joined the Daniel Hays Co. there 
He was associated with the glove trade 
for many years. Survivors are two 
daughters. Mrs. Patrick Nolan and Miss 
Marion Vickery; two brothers, Edwin 
and Albert, and several nieces and neph 
ews 


Franz C. Lorentzen 


56, foreman at Raser Tanning 
Co., Ashtabula, O., died at his home in 
\shtabula on March & He had been ill 
for some time. His widow, Marie; four 
children, four sisters, and two brothers 
survive 


Robert T. Boyce 


49, salesman for the Elmer Little 
& Son Glove Co., Johnstown, N. Y., died 
at his home in Johnstown on March 14 
Identified with the glove business for 
many years, Boyce was formerly asso 
ciated with Boyce and Lazarus Co., Inc., 
Johnstown glove manufacturers. He re 
mained with the firm until 1941 when he 
disposed of his interest and joined the 
Little company. His wife, Jeanette; a 
son, Robert, Jr.; and three sisters) sur 
Vive 


paneer eee 


@ From Oct. 1948 through Jan., 1949, 
New Hampshire manufacturers fur- 
nished the Federal Govt. a total of 
$1,660,125 worth of leather and leather 
products under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act. This was more 
than one-half of the total products 
valued at $3,165,889 which were sub- 
mitted during the period. 








itil 
© SPRUCE EXTRACT 
tuttt 
© POWDERED SUPER SPRUCE 
hill 
© LACTANX 
Hutt 


ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
560 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


OPERATING PLANT AT 
Erie, Pa. 








ler-Non Roller 
1 ot Brass Base 


Smooth metal work 
Formed tongues / 


It Bronze 
+ Gunmetal « Colors 


"Samples 





Brazilian Leathers 


Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 


Caixa Postal 917 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 











i+ 
@IvE 


THRU RED CROSS 
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HIDES ad SKINS 





“Big Four’ markets has ups 
and downs; trading limited by 
uncertainty. Same tone permeates 
small packer and country markets. 
All calfskins and kipskins quiet. 


Packer Hides 


The packer market turned up on 
some hides and down on others this 
week in restricted business. Everyone 
Was cautious as some light steers sold 

¢ higher and light cows 1'2c lower. 
\ tew branded steers sold early in the 
week at Mc higher, but later business 
dropped them back again to the place 
where they were at the close of last 
week. Branded cows sold le higher; 
branded steers ¢ up. Total trading 
was not over 50,000 hides, however, 
and the market was confused. Heavy 
leather tanners showed more interest 
in offerings. A few specialty tanner 
lots moved, principally light steers and 
extreme light steers 

Interest in the market was not sharp 
this week. There are hides around that 
haven't been sold, which hang over the 
market Light native cows are the 
principal selection as far as available 
hides are concerned. There are other 
available, of course, branded steers and 
cows and some heavy cows. Tanners 
are taking their time, however, and 
are definitely cautious 

Pacific Coast packers were quiet, 
waiting to see what would develop in 
this market before doing anything 


Small Packer Hides 


Up and down movement of the small 
packer is confusing to a good many 
would-be buyers, this factor alone 
keeping some of the interest out of 
the market. The trend established early 
in the week by big packer hides at 
slightly higher levels for some light 
hides put a little bee into the trade, 
and sellers immediately had higher 
ideas However, response was not 
heartening, with only the light aver 
age weight hides bringing higher 
ideas. Prices for 48/50 Ib. average all 
weight Is and 2s are holding in a range 
ot 18 to 18'ce selected, according to 
quality Some light) Texas hides, 
around 40/42 Ib. average, brought 22! 
selected Heavy hides, however, are 
quoted as low as loc selected. Bulls 
are quoted 12 to I3c, depending upon 
quality, with some buyers of the opin 
ion that bulls can’t be purchased for 
less than 12!2¢ anywhere 


Packer Calfskins 


The market held quiet during the 
week, Nothing was offered, nothing 
was sold. The only change in prices 
in the packer calf market was in New 
York trim 9 to 12c, a small volume 
of which sold at $8.25, 25¢ higher than 
last quotations. Chicago sellers of un 
trimmed skins were doing nothing, 
with no indications that would take 
place. The market is considered steady 
to strong, particularly on the heavier 
skins 


« 
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Packer Northern untrimmed heavies, 
91, to 15 Ibs., are quoted at 624, the 
lights, under 91% Ibs., quotable at 57% 
Packer Northern skins, new trim, are 
quoted at 66'4c for heavies, and 62c¢ for 
lights. Packer Riverpoint heavies are 
quoted at 52!c, the lights at 50c 

Packer New York trim. skins are 
quoted at $3.60 for 3 to 4s, $4.10 for 4 
to 5s, $4.60 for 5 to 7s, $5.20 for 7 to 
Ys, and $8.25 for 9 to 12s 

Small packer allweight calf has been 
quiet, with prices figured nominally at 
45c. Interest has varied, some quoting 
higher, and some lower, but. strictly 
dependent upon the quality of the lot 
offered. Some big packer-type take 
off skins are figured up to 50c by buy 
ers, with sellers asking more 


Packer Kipskins 


The only new trading in this market, 
which developed late last week, was 
a small sale of native and branded kip 
skins at 39!4c¢ and 37c, respectively, up 
2¢ from previous business. These skins 
were untrimmed. No overweights were 
included in the sale. Overweights are 
still quoted at 35c for natives and 
32'.¢ for brands 

Packer New York trim kipskins are 
holding steady, with a small sale of 
12 to 17s during the week at $9.35 
35¢ higher than last trading. Nothing 
happened in 17s and up, which are 
still quoted at $9.50 


Country Hides 


Ideas of tanners varied in this mar 
ket as the trend of prices in both the 
big and small packer markets seemed 
to be hunting around for a definite 


The price for 48/50 Ib. average 
hides was around 15!4 to loc, although 
during parts of the week some tan 
ners were willing to quote up to 16'2¢ 
flat trimmed for 48 lb. average hides 
of good quality. Untrimmed hides are 


lev el. 


quoted le less. Light hides, of course, 
bring premiums. Quotations up to 18¢ 
flat trimmed have been heard on the 
very heavy hides 

There are not many desirable hides 
around. Most offerings are heavier 
average weights, which tanners are not 
too anxious to pick up. Country bulls 
are called nominal at 10c, with noth 
ing definite reported in the way ol 
trading 


Country Calfskins 


The market, continues to drag with 
tanners showing no change in thei 
selectivity. Big packer skins, of course, 
are always foremost in the minds of 
tanners. Some buyers want to select 
country skins for quality and weights, 
but sellers do not want to be left 
with the undesirable lots 

Prices are unchanged on the city 
and country untrimmed skins. City all 
weights are figured nominally at 35c, 
with country allweights quoted at 26 
to 27c 

New York trimmed collector skins 
are slightly higher, however, on all se 
lections except 3 to 4s. Quotations are 
$3.25 for 3 to 4s, $3.75 for 4 to 5s, $4.35 
for 5 to 7s, $4.80 for 7 to 9s, and $7.30 


for 9 to 12s 


Country Kipskins 


Country kip ts still easy. No one 
seems to want the skins even at prices 
of 21 to 22¢ nominal. City skins are 
not much better, except when they are 
extremely good quality Quotations 
of 25¢ nominal fail to get response 

New York trimmed collector kip 
skins are quoted at $8.40 for 12 to 17; 


and $8.75 nominal for 17s and up 


Wool Pelts 


Chicago big packers are quiet. Noth 
ing is available to offer, but large 
sellers claim that interest is good for 
shearlings and fall clips. There is not 
broad interest, but what interest) is 
noted is sufficient to take care of every 
thing that is available. Small sellers on 
the Pacific Coast indicate that they 


QUOTATIONS 


Present 


Native steers 1s, 
Ex. light native steers 281, 


Light native cows 
Heavy native cows 
Native bulls 

Heavy Texas steers 
Light Texas steers 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Colorado steers ‘ 
Branded cows 
Branded bulls 

Packer calfskins 
Chicago city calfskins 
Packer kipskins 
Chicago city kipskins 


Month Ago Year Ago 


HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, 


Close 

Mar. 16 
21.10-21 
20.85 
20.60 
26.108 


June 
September 
December 


March, 1950 


Total sales, 


INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Close High Low 
Mar. 9 For Week For Week Change 
20.40B 21.20 19.80 £70 
20.10B 20.90 19.51 +75 
19.70B 20.60 19.50 1 a0 


Net 


$21 lots 











are having a hard time selling fall clips 
and shearlings, however, as buyers 
want to select the pelts. No. 1 shear- 
lings will bring only $2.50 bids from 
buyers on the Coast, for the smaller 
packer production, and up to $2.75 on 
fall clips. Buyers want the privilege 
of throwing out the poor skins, how- 
ever. 


Horsehides 


No change in this market. Trimmed 
slaughter and renderer hides in mixed 
packs are quoted $8.50 for 60 Ib. hides 
and $8.75 to $9.00 for 70 Ib. hides, 
with straight slaughter packs quoted 
at the $9.00 level for 70 Ib. lots. Fronts 
are unchanged at $6.00 to $6.25, de- 
pending upon quality. Butts, basis 22 
inches and up, are figured around $3.25, 
f.o.b. shipping points. Butts are about the 
only active selection 


Pickled Skins 


Pickled skins are quiet and nomi 
nally quoted at $9.00 to $9.50 per dozen, 
depending upon the quality. No in 
terest is noted 


Dry Sheepskins 


Now that the leather show is over, it 
will be interesting to see what de 
velops as regards rawstock buying. As 
yet, large selling quarters state there 
has been no change in the situation 
and markets continue quiet. Condi- 
tions are about the same as they have 
been for several months with buyers 
in Fulton County generally on the 
sidelines Primary markets remain 
hrm and shippers show no inclination 
to reduce asking prices. There are no 
large supplies of raw material in the 
glove lines and sellers expect more 
business to develop later this year 

The hair skin markets are firm; ship 
pers are holding to their views. Some 
bids were indicated for Brazil cabret- 
tas at $15.00 per doz., c.&f., for Cearas, 
which are unobtainable. Shippers con 
tinue to ask $16.50-17.00 per doz., 
c.&f., as to districts. While occasional 
small lots of Addis-Ababa_ butchers 
said to be selling at $13.00 per doz., 
most shippers ideas are $13.50-14.00, 
claiming they are getting these levels 
from Europe. Cape glovers are firm 
with sellers asking 125-126 shillings 
for Cape Town abattoirs. Other mar 


LEATHER 
YESTERDAY—TODAY—ALWAYS! 


/\ 


kets have shown little change with 
offerings small and usually at prices 
above the ideas of buyers here. In 
view of this condition, relatively few 
lots have been moved. Spot lot Djed- 
dah 325-Ib. skins sold at $11.00 per doz. 

Shearlings are firm at origin with 
reports from the Cape that 31 pence 
was realized for the longs and ship- 
pers now asking 31% pence for busi- 
ness. No supplies of shorts as sellers 
claim to be closely sold up and unable 
to make offerings. There continues to 
interest for these. South American 
markets are firm and asking prices 
above the ideas of buyers here. 

Local agents state that Papra slats 
sell to Europe at 50 pence for 900-lb 
skins but cannot get an expression of 
ideas from buyers here 


Reptiles 


A little business passing but volume 
is restricted as buyers are showing re 
sistance to asking prices with not too 
much interest evident. Some Madras 
bark tanned whip snakes, 4 inches up. 
averaging 442 inches, 70/30 selection 
sold at $1.05; that is asked for more 
although some shippers have been 
talking higher. Similar assortment 
cobras available at 65c. There has been 
more business passing in Brazil back 
cut tejus as this leather has been mov 
ing relatively better than some other 
lines. The regular 20/60/20 assortment 
sold at 28c f.o.b. and 75/25 selection 
at 3le f.o.b. Argentine market is firm 
with good interest indicated for back 
cut lizards and sales reported of 15/20 
centimeters at llc, 20/24 centimeters 
at 24c and 25 centimeters and up at 


55c with the 20/24 centimeters said to 


be well sold up. Although not too 
many offerings noted of Siam aers, 
they have been coming in at prices 
ranging from 13-22¢ for 8 inches and 
up, minimum 30 inches in length, but 
the price range is due to the weights 
involved. Some business said to have 
been consummated within these levels 
Chouyres have been selling at 41-42c 
for 8 inches and up and 27c for 6/8 
inches combined offerings noted at 
34-35c though some shippers have 
higher views for the & inches and up 
alone 


Deerskins 


Selling quarters state that regular 
tanners are not buying anything at the 


present time. Not being a question 
of price but just that they have plenty 
of white leather on hand and do not 
want to add to their inventories. How 
ever, there have been some small sales 
made of Brazil ‘jacks’ down to 76 
basis manufacturers with a report that 
business was even done at less, with 
out particulars. Most shippers, while 
howing more of an inclination to trade 
are not quite ready to accept some o7 
these low levels, though they have 
come down from recent top figures. 


e 
Pigskins 
By comparison, these skins are said 
to be firmer as shippers are not as 
willing to accept counter bids as they 
have been on jacks. Following sales 
of Manaos grey peccaries at $2.10 and 
blacks at $2.05, f.o.b., further bids at 
these levels refused with $2.20 and 
$2.10 f.0.b., respectively asked. Some 
buyers, however, will not trade at these 
levels, having lower views or are out 
of the market entirely. Small quanti 
ties of Ceara grey peccaries sold at 
$1.65 f.o.b. Chaco carpinchos sold at 
$2.35 f.o.b. Wet salted capivara skins 
figure around $2.50, basis manufac 
turers 


Goatskins 


The picture is litthe changed. U. 5 
tanners are not reaching out for skins 
but at the same time, sellers are not 
pushing many offerings on the market 
Despite the lack of any sizable busi 
ness, European buyers are keeping the 
price structure on an even keel 

Amritsars, 1200 Ib. skins, are offere« 
at $12.00 to $12.50 per dozen c.&f. as 
to shipper; some sales take place with 
in this range. Most. offerings, how 
ever, are in the heavier weights. Sales 
of Coconadas, Khari salt cured 1.70 
1.80 Ibs., took place at $11.50 per 
dozen c.&f. with buyers now bidding 
$11.00. The market in South India is 
firm with asking prices at $12.25 t 
$12.50 per dozen c.&f 

Asking prices on Black sea 200 kik 
goatskins are at $26.00-28.00 per dozer 
c.&f. but buyers have ideas consider 
ably below these figures. Apparently 
Europe has been buying at prices near 
those levels, usually on barter 

Batis last moved at $17.25 and $17.35 
per dozen c.&f. for shipment although 
other sales are reported at down t 
$17.00. Some Spanish skins, Pastones 
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WANT AIDS 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “Situation Wanted” 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2. 50 per 
inch for each insertion under “Help 
Wanted” and “Special Notices” and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under “Situa- 
tions Wanted.” 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must bein our hands not later than 
Wednesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 








Special Notices 











Sheridan Press 


FOR SALE: Sheridan Press-—-54x44. Available 
for immediate delivery. 
Address C-7, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Lines Wanted For 
St. Louis Territory 


ESTABLISHED Manufacturers and Tanners 
Representative is interested in obtaining ad- 
jitional quality lines for the Shoe Manufac- 
turers in the St. Louis territory. Address C-§, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il 


Leather Technicians Service 


LEATHER TECHNICIANS SERVICE: Beam- 
house and tanning processes adjusted or de- 
veloped by us under your plant conditions. 
Address C-6 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Chamois Leather 


SUITABLE FOR ALL Autemotive, Industria] 
and Domestic purposes, in Full Skins and Cut 
Squares. 

Lowest Prices————-Prompt Delivery 


WOODACRE CHAMOIS CoO., 
Leather Dressers 
DARWEN-LANCS-ENGLAND 


Toggling Unit Wanted 


EITHER CALF or side leather model in good 
condition and working order. 


Address B-16, , 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 
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Lines Wanted—Women's 


Strong sales organization con- 
tact with popular priced wom- 
en’s volume shoe chains: Re- 
ceptive to specialty items: with 
option to purchase active inter- 
est. 
Address C-1 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 











Wanted 


HEADS AND SHOULDERS SPLITS 
Medium weight Pickled or in the Blue 
State quantities and prices. 
Address C-4, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 

300 W. Adams St., 

Chicago 6, Ill. 


Chamois Leather 


TANNER, from beam house to finish 100% 
oil tan shamie, is willing to demonstrate how 
to tan real good shamie. Letters c/o 
Schwantes, 
909 Eastridge Ave., 
Takoma Park, Md. 





Situations Wanted 





Sole Leather Room 


SOLE LEATHER ROOM FOREMAN available 
April 1. Several years charge Compo room, 
five years as assistant super in volume shoe 
factory. Exceptionally able, energetic. Thor- 
ough knowledge all bottoming problems. Ad- 
dress C-9, c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Packing Room Foreman 


DO YOU NEED high grade packing room fore- 
man who can not only get work done but 
also get it done properly? If you can use this 
man’s exceptional ability along this line write 
B-21, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


WANTED 


Dyes—Chemicals—Extracts 
Bichromates—Oils—W axes 
Greases—Residues 
By-Products—Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 














Capable Man 


SHOE FINDINGS BUYER and ge > 
utive with excellent knowledge of 

quality shoemaking. Proven ability in “holding 
costs of materials to a minimum. Well quali- 
fied to instal] and carry out inventory control 
systems. Address B-28, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Lasting Room 
Foreman Available 


LONG EXPERIENCE lasting all kinds of 
shoes makes this man especially valuable to 
any manufacturer. Knows how to handle help 
and get production out on time. 
Address B-19, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 


Cutting Room Foreman 


AVAILABLE AT ONCE. Man _ thoroughly 
acquainted with every aspect of cutting room 
procedure and with a thorough knowledge of 
leather buying. If you need a really good cut- 
ting room foreman, apply to B-18, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Supt. or Foreman 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN with 20 
years experience in the Transmission Belting 
and Mechanical leather line. A man _ who 
knows how to operate leather working machines 
including Campbell Sewing, and to do outside 
jobs. Best of references. Address C-5, ¢/o 
Leather and Shoes, 20 Vesey St., New York 
%7, N.Y. 





Help Wanted 





Tanner 


WANTED: Experienced Tanner, Mechanical, 
Hydraulic, and Industrial Leathers, Chrome 
and Combination Tanned. Write full qualifica- 
tions. 
Address C-11, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Leather Finish Salesman 


WANTED: Leather Finish Salesman to repre 
sent a tannery finish manufacturer located in 
the Middle West. A man with established 
connections in tanneries located in Northern 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan desired. 
Salary and commission. Please give complete 
resume of past experience and qualifications 
in reply. All replies will be held confidential 
Address C-10, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W 
Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 
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LEATHER & FINISHING COMPANY, 
PEABODY. MASSACHUSETTS 
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have been offered at $15.50 per dozen 
i.o.b. South American market is quiet 


LIEW WHER anc 
INQUIRIES 


Epiror, LEATHER AND SHOES 
CnicaGco, ILLINOIs 

I read with interest your recent edi 
torial “Pension for Machines and Mules 
But Not For Men” 

he analogy between depreciation val 
ues for machines and pensions for the 
men who man the machines is, on the 
surface, an imposing argument for busi 
Ness organizations to assume the burden 
of pensions. It is a rather sad commen 
tary on us “hard-headed” business men 
when what is admittedly a social asset 
ind morally right must refer to what we 
have dene first with machines in its 
effect to be convincing 

\s one engaged in shoe manufacturing, 
| fail to see the appropriatness of the 
I set aside money for the wear 
ing out of machinery in order to replace 
that machine at the end of its life. It is 
i budgetary useful 
planning device for it permits me. to 
write off the 
period of time and thus eventually re 


inalogy 


technique, avery 
depreciated value over a 


place that machine without having to dig 
into my resources in one full swoop. It is 
t practical, intelligent savings plan for 
a business establishment since the sum 
set aside is by and large, proportionate 
to its financial position and ability 

But the cost of pensions for employers 
is not the same kind of cost of production 
It is not a savings plan to enable you to 
replace “equipment” at the end of its 
usefulness. It is not a device to help you 
budget your money so that you can ‘get 

w equipment equal or superior in per 
lormance to the “retired” piece. It is an 
entirely new kind of cost of production, 
tor the 
Mmattntam “equipment” no longer in your 
employ The benefit to the individual 
business organization comes under_ the 


money accumulated is used to 


tithe of “general social welfare” and can 
not be measured as a depreciation fund 
tor machines. For pension costs to be an 
nalagous cost of production we must, in 

ition, set aside sums of money for the 
training of younger people who would 
take their places in the production pro 
ess as the older people retire on pensions 
I stress the above not to score any 
lebater’s poimt, but because it is basic 
I my real disagreement with 


vour editorial, We are dealing with a 


to understane 


broad social problem rather than another 
item pigeon-holed as a cost of production 
for a business enterprise. As such, it is 
not outside the proper sphere of govern- 
ment if it is to be equitable. If it is left 
to each business organization to bargain 
with its union, then the pension plan de 
pends on relative bargaining strength 
It would mean that the weak enterprise 
could be forced into a plan inverse to 
its ability to pay. Similarly, the em- 
ployee who happens to have spent his 
working life in an industry with weak 
employee organization would have a more 
dithcult financial problem when he must 
retire. This unfairness could only be 
overcome by a governmental program 
suupported by a tax system based on 
ability to pay. It would mean that as a 
cost of production for all business to con 
tend with, it is fairly contributed to by 
all—whether it deals with a strong union 
w not. It is too important a social prob 
lem to be made part of the competitive 
cost structure among businesses 
Though I am part of the business com 

munity and have my share of its preju 
dices, I was rather saddened by your 
dismissal of any possible role for govern 
ment by the cliche “bureaucratic cen 
tralization”. I believe a significant sec 
tion of the business community agrees 
with me when I say that the use of such 
terms can no longer be accepted as a 
governmental 


problem of organization, 


or private. Its evils are not automatically 
removed by placing a program under pri 
vate auspices 


M. H.. Broffman 
Brooklyn, New York 
Epitok, LEATHER AND SHOES 
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leather on the 
knees of my son's trousers for some time 


I have been sewing 


now and it is very satisfactory as a re 
tread for knees that have worn out. I 
have been using red or just about any 
color I can get. Also, I have used differ 
ent shapes. I would rather buy the cover 
alls, with leather already sewed on the 
knees, for they only last three or four 
days as they are 

Why don't the leather companies do 
something about this, as leather knees 
on boy's trousers would out-wear any 
thing on the market? We mothers are 
interested in buying school clothes that 
wear, as we really have to pay plenty 
nowadays to dress our boys and we want 
something that will wear 


Mrs. Eva Collins 

Wichita, Kansas 
(Ed—Would any tanners be willing to 
answer Mrs. Collins’ question? Her ad 
dress: 2027 Random Rd., Wichita 


Kansas. ) 
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Here are 43 ways to lend a New Style note 


United Fancy Eyelets can be the “tremendous trifles” Any of these novelty designs can be provided in 
that lift a shoe out of the commonplace and provide brass, nickel, copper or colored finishes. Actual sizes 
a smart accessory at relatively low cost. Eyelets like are shown. Your eyelet machinery can be modified 
these can be the minor change that makes a major __ readily to feed any style. Ask the United Representa- 
difference in appearance . . . and sales. tive about these and other eyelets for special uses 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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RUFFLETTE 
SHUGOR 


RUFFLET TE 
SHUGOR 


RUFFLETTE 
SHUGOR 


Beautiful, feminine RUFFLETTE 
SHUGOR solves adjustment problems be- 
fore they arise in these charming patterns of 
today’s mode. RUFFLETTE SHUGOR as- 
sures better fit in shoes for all ages on 
whatever last you choose. These clever 
RUFFLETTE strap arrangements mould 
shoes to the feet and produce satisfied cus- 


tomers. 








THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS, Inc. 
HUDSON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Copr. 1948 Thomas Taylor & Sons, Inc. 








